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The Dead Sea Scrolls 
By Geoffrey Graystone, S.M. 8/6 net 
The discovery, within the last seven years of a mass of 
documents at Qumran on the Dead Sea has raised a mass of 
questions for the scholar. But in the popular mind one single 
question dominates all—namely, how much of the teaching of 
Christ is to be found in them, how far is uniqueness diminished, 
how far indeed can He Himself be explained away. Some 
seven hundred books and pamphlets have already been written 
on the Scrolls in a variety of languages; not much has appeared 
in English written by Catholics. Father Graystone is specially 
equipped for his task. First, he is a scholar deeply learned not 
only in the Old Testament but also in the other Jewish writings 
before the time of Christ; second, he is a theologian deeply 
learned in the teachings of Christ; he can compare the Scrolls 
and pass tranquil judgment on similarity and difference. In 
the final chapter, Father Graystone discusses the book written 
on the Scrolls by Mr. Edmund Wilson. 


They Saw His Glory 
By Maisie Ward 16/— net 
This author’s aim is to help the educated layman—the man 
who found Theology and Sanity useful—to read the New 
Testament in the light of the Church’s age-long meditation on 
it and of the work of modern scholars—with especial reference 
to the archaeologists whose labours have done so much to 
supplement the findings of the historians and the textual 
critics. The body of the book consists of chapters on Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, Acts (treated as a continuation of Luke) and 
John, bringing out the main lines and themes of each, and the 
special and irreplaceable contribution each makes to our 
knowledge of Christ; these chapters are introduced by one in 
which the authenticity and historicity of the four books and 
their relations to one another are carefully examined. There 
are introductory chapters on the spiritual order which flowed 
out of His coming. 
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in which most adults do and indeed should, indulge. 
Every day you, the reader, choose a newspaper, in order 
to follow the latest developments in world affairs. In 
your daily newspaper you also find views on literature, 
the arts, theatre, cinema, etc. On these accounts you base 
your own opinions and probably discuss these with other 
friends. 


But do you once during the week study a Catholic 
newspaper? The Catholic Herald will give you accurate 
reports and comments on all topics in the light of 
Christian teaching and so help to stimulate informed 
judgment, which may eventually build a bulwark 
against the evils of modern society and thought. 


Do you have your newspaper delivered every morning? 
Yes—then ask your local newsagent to supply you 
Every Fripay with 
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If you find any difficulty in obtaining delivery from 
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Black Gown and Redskins 


Adventures and Travels of the Early Jesuit 
Missionaries in North America, 1610-1791 
Selection and Editing by 

EDNA KENTON 


New Preface by DAVID B. QUINN 
Introduction by REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


Here is an extraordinary story of adventure, history, exploration 
and high courage in the wilds of North America during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. With the first French 
colonists in this region came priests not only to minister to their 
needs but also to engage in missionary activity among the native 
inhabitants of the new lands. Besides their missionary work, these 
men had a zest for exploration, travel, and adventure, and were 
passionately interested in what we would now call cultural 
relations, for both untutored Indian and educated priest shared a 
deep respect for human dignity. 

One can read Black Gown and Redskins for sheer adventure and 
excitement or for its illumination of anthropological studies; for 
its inspiration as a tale of missionary heroism and sacrifice or as a 
magnificent source book on early North American history. 
Whatever the approach it is a dramatic revelation of insight, 
humanity, and dedication. Ready October. 25s. net. 


Social Thought of the 
World Council of Churches 


EDWARD DVUFF, S.J. 


This is the first comprehensive survey of the social thought mani- 
fested by the varied members of the World Council of Churches. 

The book begins with a historical sketch of the World Council, 
its antecedents and developments. An analysis is then made of the 
diverse emphases brought about by the differing theological 
traditions represented, and the ecumenical efforts to effect a 
synthesis of viewpoints on social questions and international 
affairs. There is also an analysis of actual positions adopted on 
burning questions of the day, and an evaluation is offered in a 
final chapter. 

The author, a Jesuit, has since 1951 been United Nations 
correspondent for N.C. News, the only world-wide English- 
language Catholic press service. He will shortly be returning to the 
United States to edit a publication of the Institute of Social Order. 
He has made a concentrated study of the World Council of 
Churches, whose archives were generously made available to him 
in Geneva. 25s. net. 
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JUBILEE 


America’s leading Catholic magazine with a 
WORLD outlook 


JUBILEE ranges far and wide across the Christian world, from your 
neighbour next door, to the Vatican, to the lonely missionary on a 
South Sea isle. JuBILEE brings you your Church at work and play— 
its ordinary people, its priests, brothers and sisters, its saints, 
martyrs and heroes. JUBILEE brings you your Church in all her beauty, 
her culture as well as her creed. Time Magazine has said of JuBiLEeE— 
“JUBILEE is something new in Roman Catholic publishing . . . a good 
monthly that cuts a path of its own. . . . JUBILEE’S editors characteristic- 
ally let their cameras run over a "singular combination of everyday 
Catholic problems and the Church’s backgrounding in history and the 
liturgy. . . . Editorially JuBiLee has a calmness that other Catholic 
publications might envy, oe the editors’ religious premises are 
nonetheless uncompromising. . 


Are the religious orders meeting the challenge of modern life ? 
What about sex instruction for children ? 

Is modern religious art heretical ? 

May a Catholic be psychoanalysed ? 

A radical plan for winning the cold war. 

Pros and Cons of Catholic education 

The dilemma of the “‘single’’ lay person 

Teaching religion in the home 


. these questions and issues together with hundreds of others 
of ‘equal importance to your daily life as a thinking, active Catholic 
will be discussed in JUBILEE, the unique new Catholic monthly, 
during the coming year. In important articles on psychiatry, the 
family, education, the role of the layman, the religious life, the 
Sacraments, the Church and Communism, plus dozens of other 
significant features on basic issues, you get down-to-earth answers 
that will prove invaluable in your day-to-day life. 

JUBILEE is edited by a staff of experienced professional journalists 
who use the techniques of modern pictorial journalism to produce a 
magazine equal to the finest in the secular field. 
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COMMENT 


N SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND the opportunism of a Catholic 
Joos and his mistress contributed more to the break-up of 

the old order than all the intrigues of the interests dedicated to 
its destruction. So today in the U.S.S.R. the personal ambitions 
of Soviet politicians may prove in the long run more disruptive of 
totalitarian tyranny than the combined efforts of its foes. As our 
analysis in May pointed out, the attack on the Stalin cult was 
begun, not by Khrushchev, who had been trying to restore the 
prestige of the dead dictator, but by Mikoyan, whose main 
concern was to thwart Khrushchev’s ambitions. Nothing but 
self-protection impelled Khrushchev to join in the popular chorus 
of denigration. This initiative on the part of Mikoyan has com- 
pletely transformed the situation within the ruling party. A few 
months ago it appeared as though the struggle for the succession 
was about to be resolved finally in favour of Khrushchev. It was 
to smooth his path to supremacy that he and his supporters, 
Bulganin and Kaganovich, sought so assiduously to restore Stalin 
to a place of honour. This explains why on Stalin’s birthday 
(21 December 1955) the Soviet press, which had previously com- 
memorated the birth and death anniversaries of the dead 
dictator either by silence or by a few ambiguous phrases, uni- 
versally acclaimed him and extolled his virtues. It was because 
Khrushchev was within a stone’s throw of final victory that, in 
order to thwart him, his rivals were forced, doubtless against their 
better judgment, to renounce Stalin with all his works and pomps. 

Mikoyan had no doubt hoped that, like Bulganin and Kaga- 
novich, Khrushchev would maintain a discreet silence, and that 
it would be possible to avoid excessive public scandal. But 
Khrushchev was too deeply involved in Stalin’s crimes to risk 
remaining silent; finding himself unavoidably associated with the 
quarry, he circled round in his tracks and joined in the hue and 
cry. Inevitably, however, this course magnified the dimensions 
of the scandal, raising questions so fundamental as to imperil the 
whole mythology of the revolution. The consequences must be 
far-reaching and unforeseeable. Already, in addition to reducing 
Khrushchev to the ranks of “collective leadership,” it has made it 
more difficult than ever to resolve the intra-party struggle for 
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power. Intra-party strife has thus been made permanent, and since 
this inevitably impairs the power of Moscow to impose its will 
with maximum effectiveness, the partial relaxation experienced 
since Stalin’s death is likely to continue indefinitely in spite of all 
that the “‘collective leadership” may do with a view to restoring 
discipline. 

It is imperative that Moscow’s predicament be understood by 
the free world if full advantage is to be taken of the situation 
beyond the Iron Curtain. It is impossible, therefore, to commend 
too highly Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s scholarly study, The Per- 
manent Purge, which shows that the greater the insecurity of the 
Soviet régime, the more its authority tends to relax; and con- 
versely, the greater its security the more vicious does the terror 
become. 

The practical implication of this truth is that it is quite impos- 
sible to justify the appeasement of Moscow by reference either 
to the interests of the free world or to the plight of the captive 
nations. Unfortunately there is little evidence that this is appreci- 
ated in the West, where on the contrary the prevailing tendency 
is to ascribe recent changes in Russia to the “forces of liberalism 
at work since Stalin’s death” (to quote an Associated Press report 
of 2 July, 1956), or to see in them “the beginning of that mellow- 
ing process which overtakes sooner or later all militant move- 
ments and which has been a source of hope for many who refused, 
in the darker moments, to take a despairing view of the Soviet 
problem.” It is particularly ominous that the latter quotation is 
from an article by George F. Kennan, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Moscow, in the New Leader, liberal America’s most uncom- 
promisingly anti-Soviet weekly review. Kennan believes that 
recent developments “point the way to a lifting, in considerable 
degree, of the Iron Curtain—to the restoration of a more normal 
and more hopeful relationship of the Russian people to their 
world environment, and to us in particular.” On this premise he 
proceeds to advise opposition to the extension of N.A.T.O. and 
the rearmament of Western Germany, while encouraging neutral- 
ism in Europe and the total abandonment of the captive nations 
(‘“. . . there is a finality, for better or for worse, about what has 
occurred in Eastern Europe’) as a means of placating Moscow. 

The danger of such woolly thinking on the part of responsible 
Americans would not be nearly so great if sanity prevailed in 
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Westminster. But there is no one who has done more to encourage 
and create illusions concerning Soviet Communism than the 
British Premier, and there is no indication of his having learned 
from recent experience. On the occasion of Mr. Nehru’s recent 
visit to London he had a long and important talk with Sir 
Anthony who appears to have been concerned not with under- 
mining contemporary India’s pro-Soviet “neutralism,” but with 
the elaboration of a formula whereby Britain might co-operate 
with India with a view to undermining the anti-Communist 
prejudices of Washington. In the words of a presumably well- 
informed statement in the Church Times of 6 July: “Mr. Nehru 
is believed to sympathise with Sir Anthony Eden’s own desire to 
use the Commonwealth as a bridge, to bring the United States 
and the whole Communist world closer together. The Prime 
Minister is already working on this policy so far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned. He might welcome Mr. Nehru’s help in 
extending the process to include Communist China. It is recog- 
nised that nothing open can be done in this way before the 
Presidential Election in America next November. But the way 
can be prepared for further moves next year, possibly by an 
exchange of visits, at high level between Britain and Communist 
China.” 

Such reasoning is as manifestly absurd as it is dangerous. The 
military consequences of this kind of confused thinking in the 
West are frightening in the extreme. Moscow’s recent decision 
to cut its armed forces by 1-2 million men has given rise to the 
illusion that this is concrete evidence of the new “liberal” and 
“peace-loving” tendencies within the Kremlin—an illusion which 
is hardly surprising in the absence of any authoritative statement 
concerning the true significance of the cuts by any responsible 
leader in Britain or America. This governmental silence has no 
excuse. In the Harvard Review of Economics and Statistics for May 
1954, Dr. Naum Jasny, a leading expert on Soviet agriculture, 
published population tables which made it inexcusable that 
America’s leaders or ours should have failed to predict and inter- 
pret the cuts. Dr. Jasny compiled a table of the increase in the 
Soviet working force to be expected by normal population 
growth during each of the ten years from 1950 to 1960. Each 
year’s figures were arrived at by taking the birth rate of sixteen 
years earlier and subtracting from this rate the diminution of the 
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working force by death, old age, illness, youths not gainfully 
employed, and so on. According to his statistics the fall in the 
rate of increase of the working population over the next few 
years is truly startling. The increase in the number of youths of 
sixteen for the years 1950-1952 averaged about 1,300,000 per 
annum. After the effects of forced collectivisation on the birth- 
rate ceased, this figure mounted to some two and a half million 
from 1953-1956. The effects of World War II, however, will 
reduce this increase to some 300,000 per annum until 1960. 
The low productivity of Soviet agriculture adds to the significance 
of these figures, for despite high mechanisation it takes about half 
of the working population to feed and clothe the other half; even 
so there are chronic shortages of meat, dairy produce, grain, 
hides, cotton and wool. Commenting on this situation in the 
25 June issue of the New Leader, Bertram D. Wolfe comes to the 
obvious conclusion that “the Soviet Union is being compelled 
to cut its armed forces for demographic reasons, not love of 
peace. And the same demographic reasons will compel it to make 
even more drastic cuts in each of the next three years.” 

It should not be imagined that the Kremlin is persuaded by 
the logic of demographic statistics to abandon its ambition of 
world domination. Propaganda accompanying the cut in the 
Soviet armed forces seeks to induce the West to make corre- 
sponding cuts and thus maintain Moscow’s present superiority. 
Furthermore, the U.S.S.R. is making such outstanding progress 
in developing the striking power of its aviation that, according 
to the recent congressional testimony of General Lemay, head of 
the Strategic Air Command, and General Partridge, in charge of 
defence against air attack, within a few years the United States 
will be completely outclassed in the air. 

In the light of this analysis it will be seen that the free world 
owes a debt of gratitude to the men and women of Poznan for 
revealing how little the nature of Soviet communism has changed 
since the death of Stalin. Warsaw compared the Poznan rebels 
to Negro rioters in Alabama—a most ominous comparison in 
view of what Soviet propaganda incessantly alleges concerning 
the treatment of coloured people in capitalist America. The 
denunciation is so similar to the terms in which Moscow 
denounced the East German uprising of June 1953 that it is 
obvious how hypocritical is Moscow’s now fashionable denunci- 
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ation of Stalin’s crimes. Poznan is also an effective answer to 
George F. Kennan, for it demonstrates with factual evidence that 
the “finality” of which he speaks is not recognised by the people 
of Poland, and post-Poznan warnings from the Kremlin to the 
other satellites show Moscow’s awareness that none of the captive 
nations recognises that “finality” either. Of special interest also 
to the free world was Warsaw’s denunciation of Radio Free 
Europe, for this revealed that notwithstanding the systematic 
jamming of Western broadcasts the voice of the free world can 
penetrate the Iron Curtain. Nor must it be imagined that 
Warsaw’s fulminations were a mere propaganda trick to explain 
away the rebellion. Western propaganda really can get through. 
As Robert C. Sorenson of Radio Free Europe pointed out a few 
weeks before the events of Poznan, “. . . broadcasts are often 
intelligible despite jamming noises. A detailed study by monitoring 
technicians indicates that in the case of Radio Free Europe, for 
example, one or more of its broadcasts are intelligible at least 
90 per cent of the time in each of its five target countries. . . . 
Many refugees also exhibit detailed knowledge of the Western 
programmes to which they listened.” 

This is a fact of tremendous significance especially for Catholics, 
for it shows that it is possible for us actively to encourage our 
persecuted brethren not only by our prayers but also by what we 
say and do. It is nonsense to allege that demonstrations of sym- 
pathy for the oppressed are negative and futile. In the light of 
Poznan it is to be hoped that the Catholic body will become 
more conscious than hitherto of the urgent necessity of keeping 
alive a spirit of corporate solidarity with the persecuted Church. 
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RECENT CONVERT 
CLERGY TELL HOW 
AND WHY 


A Symposium 


In this symposium seven of the score of distinguished Anglican clergy 
who have found their way into the Catholic Church since August 
1955 describe briefly the stages of their journey. We have also been 
privileged to receive three longer accounts by ex-Anglican clergy who 
have travelled the same road. These we shall print in November and 
in January or February. All the accounts speak for themselves, making 
comment superfluous. One point, however, we must make. An influential 
speaker at a meeting of the Annunciation Group some months ago was 
reported by the Church Times as saying that reconciliation to the 
Catholic Church was, for Anglicans, “the coward’s way.” Now, what 
must strike any reader of these impressive narratives is that, while a high 
proportion of their authors are men distinguished for their intellectual 
gifts and learning, the qualities that shine out from all of them are rare 
integrity and courage, accredited by heavy sacrifice for the Truth._— 
EprTor. 


1. James E. Tavernor 


ROM EARLY CHILDHOOD I had been taught to believe that 
Our Lord Jesus Christ had founded a Church which it was 
His intention was to be Catholic, that is, a Church which 
would teach the truth to all people, at all times, and with His 
authority. I was taught to believe that that Church had its 
expression in England through the Established Church, and that 
she had retained a valid ministry. This was so by an act of Divine 
Providence. The Anglican habit of compromise had preserved 
a valid ministry when in actual fact few had believed it necessary 


or even desirable. 
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The history of the Reformation I mainly read from the one 
point of view. Many inconsistencies did appear in this inter- 
pretation of history from an Anglo-Catholic’s point of view. 
The persecution of the Mass was sad, but understandable as a 
result of the wicked excesses of the pre-Reformation Church. 
Queen Elizabeth’s demands to the Catholic bishops of Queen 


Mary’s reign, and their subsequent deprivation, were unfortunate. — 


Why could they not have seen that loyalty to the Papacy was 
unnecessary to a true Catholic? Politics and religion were too 
mixed up. 

The lot of an Anglo-Catholic historian is not a happy one. 
However, one way or another, Anglicans acquiesce in some 
sort of answer to every difficulty, and in good faith I believed 
that I was a priest of the Catholic Church. When I went to the 
altar I believed I offered the Mass with the rest of the Catholic 
Church (this included, in my opinion, the Orthodox Churches, 
the Roman Catholic “Communion,” the Old Catholics and the 

lican Communion). 

The South India question brought to my attention all past 
difficulties, together with many more. 

The ultimate question was by what authority, if any, other 
than my own opinion, did I teach or practise my priestly ministry? 
What authority had the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
to make pronouncements about the validity of Orders? I had 
to ask myself what they meant by “priesthood” now, and still 
more important, what they (or Parliament) had meant by priest- 
hood when they drafted the Preface to the Ordinal and the 
XXXIX Articles? Clearly not the same thing as the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The gift of faith was given, and for the first time all things 
began to fall into place. The infallibility of the Pope I had been 
able to justify as a theory, now it became more than a theory. 
The teaching of the Church had an authoritative voice in the 
successor to St. Peter. Anglican arguments on this and other 
subjects were seen to miss the point or beg the question. 

But when the gift of faith was given there were many reasons 
why one did not want to see the wood for the trees. One of the 
biggest trees, of course, is the very good faith in which one’s 
fellow brethren are striving for what they believe is the truth. 
Inevitably one is going to meet with much misunderstanding 
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from those who are left where they are, and particularly from the 
Anglo-Catholic party. To leave the beautiful ancient churches 
and their natural setting in the heart of every village, the 
Missionary Societies that one has striven to help, the people 
who will feel real sorrow at the change, and last but not least, 
the question as to the future, cause one to pause. 

In my own case, the latter question was made easier than for 
many, as my wife was of one mind with me in her desire to 
enter the one Holy Roman Catholic Church, and I need not 
have feared the question anyway, for I have discovered the 
Catholic Church has a wonderful way of finding a solution to 
these problems, through the generosity of its members. After I had 
made my decision to submit to the Church, my first Catholic 
contacts gave wonderful help in the solution of practical problems, 
and when I had actually become a Catholic, the Converts’ Aid 
Society took over. The Catholic Church truly is a family, and a 
happy one at that. 


2. Edward Charles Rich 


FROM MY EARLIEST DAYS I seem to have had Catholic instincts. 
This is all the more remarkable because I was brought up in a 
strict Evangelical home under the care of the most God-fearing 
parents for whose devoted lives and shining piety I daily thank 
God. Nevertheless, I began to feel after and to embrace from an 
early age the Catholic Faith and practice so far as I understood it. 
In so doing I suppose I was feeling the need for the objective 
realities of religion and for historic roots in the institutional 
Church. But I was even then conscious that I was not thereby 
denying or rejecting the undoubted realities of my parents’ faith 
but rather fulfilling them by placing them as it were in their 
proper setting and context. 

My Catholic instincts at first found their satisfaction in the 
Church of England. I found in Anglicanism all that I craved 
for in religion. The humanistic, intellectual and cultural appeal 
of Anglicanism at its best drew me. During my most impression- 
able years I came under the strong influence m4 a very remarkable 
man who became a Canon of Canterbury. For the four years I 


was at Oxford I lived with him and drank deeply from his richly 
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stored mind. It was from him that I first learned the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body at a time when that truth was generally over- 
looked by Christian thinkers. My friend had been at Cambridge 
under Lightfoot, Westcott and Hort and owed much to the 
writings of F. D. Maurice. I was thus introduced to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians which has probably had a greater influence 
upon my religious development than any other writing. 

It was a custom in my time at Cuddesdon, where I spent a 

ear before Ordination, for the students to preach one sermon 

fore the College. When my turn came I chose as my text the 
words “There is one Body and one Spirit.” The Apostle’s great 
teaching on the Church as the Body of Christ in which and 
through which God is working out His Divine purpose for 
creation was the theme that inspired me. I pee that when 
St. Paul thus described the Church he was using no metaphor 
but describing a vivid reality. For that reason his Epistle was a 
hymn of thanksgiving for what God in Christ was doing there 
and then in drawing all men and all races into the One Bod 
through the One Spirit. This Catholic unity was not so ws 
a goal to be achieved as an experience to be enjoyed. 

Even as I delivered my first sermon I was deeply conscious of 
the tragic betrayal of the Church as I knew it to exhibit this 
unity in Body and Spirit. Nevertheless I went forward to Ordina- 
tion confident in the conviction that the Church of England had 
retained all that was necessary to recover true Catholicity in life 
and witness. In that spirit I set out to devote myself to Christ 
and His Church in the ministry in which I was now so happily 
ordained. 

Bound up with my understanding of the Church’s unity was 
a deep distress at the appalling doctrinal disunity among Anglicans. 
For that reason I could be no “party” man but found affinities 
with all the schools of thought—Catholic, Liberal and Evangelical. 
I was dismayed at the failure of the Church of England to face 
its first principles. I was therefore hopeful of the outcome of the 
Doctrinal Commission with whose appointment and work I 
had intimate relations. Meanwhile I was engaged in the ordinary 

arochial and administrative work of the Church. It was not 
ong before I began to have serious doubts about recovering the 
true characteristics of Catholic life in the ordinary working of 
Anglicanism. 
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As an undergraduate at Oxford I heard an address by von 
Hiigel on the Supernatural Element in Religion. It made an 
unforgettable impression on me. He told us that whilst the super 
natural is by no means confined to the Catholic and Roman 
Church, there was nevertheless a massiveness there as nowhere 
else in Christendom. Why was this? I found in the lives of the 
saints the strongest and most convincing argument for the truth 
of Catholicism, a quality of heroic sanctity to be found nowhere 
else and with an unfailing supply. From this I was led to enquire 
into the reasons for this. Step by step I came to see that such 
fruits of holiness find their source in a faith that in turn depends 
upon a supernatural authority. 

With the appearance of the Report of the Doctrinal Commission 
in 1938 and its failure to deal with Anglican first principles, I 
was thrown back upon my misgivings at Oxford nearly twenty 
years before. For that reason I set to work to enquire into the 
basis of Anglican Authority for myself. In the writing of my 
book on Spiritual Authority in the Church of England I came to the 
conclusion that Newman was right in his main conclusions that 
the Development of Doctrine is an inevitable process. But also 
that if the original deposit is to remain true as its implications 
are drawn out down the ages, then the Church must be preserved 
from error in pronouncing upon them. 

Infallibility was therefore a Divine endowment bestowed 
upon the Church. The only question that remained was: Where 
is this infallible authority? And how does it work? When I 


discovered the answers to these questions I made my submission. 


3. The Hon. P. J. Hepburne-Scott 


IT WAS NOT any disgust or disappointment with the Church of 
England that led me to leave it. As a human institution I admire 
it still, and I have the deepest respect for its religious communities, 
its overseas missions, and its devoted clergy—and their wives. 
But I ceased to believe it was the Catholic Church of God. 

For over twenty years I was a “Papalist.” Unlike ordinary 
Anglo-Catholics, who hold the Church of England to be a true 
branch of a Catholic Church which includes Rome, the Orthodox, 
and an undefined number of episcopal churches, Papalists 
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acknowledge Rome to be the true Church indeed, but assert 
that the Church of England is still a part of it, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding. They accept the current arguments 
for Anglican continuity, especially as set forth by the late Rev. 
Spencer Jones. They hold that the schism, forced on the Church 
by the State (which is held responsible for all the actions of the 
Reformation) is something accidental and temporary. The 
Anglican formularies are ingeniously explained as not formally 
heretical, the Ministry and Sacraments are firmly believed to be 
valid. Holding that only outward Communion remained to be 
restored, I was active in membership of a group, actually very 
small, which aimed at corporate reunion of the Anglican 
Communion, or of some part of it, with the Holy See. 

I was forced to abandon this position by a number of converging 
arguments, but they can be summarised under history, theology 
and common sense. 

History. The theory that the Church of England is somehow 
not to blame for the schism will not hold water. Study of the 
actual words and deeds of the Anglicans under both Edward VI 
and Elizabeth convinced me that they had no intention of pre- 
serving identity in religion with the pre-Reformation Church. 
A legal, external continuity was necessary to them in order to 
keep possession, but they expressly repudiated their immediate 
predecessors and appealed to the Primitive Church, as they 
conceived it. In particular, theyabhorred the notion of a sacrificing 
Priesthood and the Mass, and-renounced the Papacy. The rank 
and file may have been unwilling to agree, but all knew what it 
meant to take the Oaths of Supremacy and Uniformity, and it 
was those who refused who were admitted to be of “The Old 
Church.” (For all this I was much indebted to Fr. Philip Hughes’s 
History of the Reformation.) 

The Church of England, I concluded, could not claim to be the 
same body as the pre-Reformation Church. 

Theology. All Anglican theories of the Church, even the 
most extremely “‘Papalist,” involve the assumption that the 
Catholic Church can be and is in fact divided. They postulate 
separated bodies, owning different authorities, differing to 
some extent in faith, yet all parts of the one Catholic Church. 
But both Rome and the East deny this, and each claims to be, 
alone, the whole of the true Church of Christ on earth. If the 
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Anglican theories are true, then both Rome and the East are 
formally teaching falsehood in a very grave matter. Now 
“moderate” Anglicans or Anglo-Catholics can conclude, if they 
will, that the Anglican Church is the only pure Catholic Church 
on earth (though in fact they seldom do so), but for a Papalist, 
as I was, it was a reductio ad absurdum. Scripture and the Fathers 
alike set forth the Church as One, unique and indivisible. I 
accepted Rome’s claim to be that Church. I must accept her 
scecliing on her own nature and her own frontiers. By that 
teaching, the Church of England cannot be both separate and 
Catholic. It is separate and autonomous, as a matter of principle. 
Therefore it cannot be part of the one Catholic Church. 

Common sense. The Papalist position really required one to 
believe that the Church of England was the same thing as the 
Roman Church, with only superficial differencies. But who, 
outside our own rather odd little circle, would ever believe that? 
One had only to look at them in the round, as they are, and it 
was seen to be absurd. 

When I had become convinced, on these and other lines, 
that the Church of England had been outside the Catholic Church 
since 1559, I was still held up from submission by my firm belief in 
the validity of Anglican Orders, which by submission I would 
have at least implicity to deny. How I was finally convinced that 
the Catholic Church must know better than I did about this 
point is another story. It took me over five years. But once I saw 


it, the fogs lifted, and the harbour was in sight. 


4. Hugh Ross Williamson 


MY OUTSTANDING impression of my months as a Catholic is of 
the Church as a “family.” What was once an accepted intellectual 
concept has become an experienced reality; and this has more 
than compensated for the loss which, as an Anglican, one so 
much dreaded—the giving-up of one’s “‘orders.” To take one’s 
ag place in the family at Mass, praying it with the priest, 
come to mean a participation in the Sacrifice which I could 
not have imagined possible. This new apprehension of the 
meaning of the Mystical Body has inevitably begun to permeate 
all one’s theological thinking and made the old controversies, 
which once seemed so important, almost irrelevant. 
B 
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It may be a drawback that, as a consequence, communication 
with my Anglican ‘friends and former colleagues has become 
more difficult—not, of course, that there is any less affection 
or any doubt of their entire good faith; but because one is still 
near enough to know how unsatisfactory it is to be told: “I 
can’t really explain; it’s something you have to experience to 
understand!” And yet I find it difficult to say anything else. 

The “gift of faith” is so far removed from intellectual argument 
(or even from intellectual conviction) that the essential for the 
longed-for Unity is seen to be a great deal more prayer and a 
great deal less disputation or even meetings and discussions. The 
Church is. 


5. S. H. H. Johnson’ 


MY HUSBAND grew up an Anglican, first as a choir-boy in Birming- 
ham, then at an Evangelical school in Cheltenham. Later, at 
King’s College, Cambridge, and at Cuddesdon his closest friends 
all held the same High Church views. He had read R. H. Benson’s 
books, and obviously began to draw nearer to the Catholic 
Church at this time. Long spells of worry and indecision alternated 
with the reassurance that the Anglicans had a place in Catholicism, 
and “‘a job to do” parallel to the Church of Rome. 

As a Deacon, 1928, and Priest (I speak in Anglican parlance) 
1929, he went to Stamford-le-Hope, where he met Fr. Vernon 
Johnson, with no idea that Fr. Johnson was similarly troubled. 
They did not meet again until some eighteen years later and then 
Mgr. Vernon Johnson had forgotten the occasion. Also in 1928 
my husband read the Story of a Soul to a cripple girl, then his 
devotion to the Little Flower began. 

Between 1929-32 he passed through times of intense sorrow 
and perplexity while working in London. He sought the help 
of Fr. Woodlock at Farm Street, went into retreat at Heythrop, 
and visited Downside and the Oratory, Birmingham, his home 
town, always returning to the Anglican fold with a weakening 
conviction that there lay his duty, yet always turning to Rome for 
authority, as so many Anglicans still do. 


* Owing to Mr. Johnson’s paralysis, Mrs. S. H. H. Johnson has written the 
story of their conversion. 
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Just when he had at last decided on a monastic future and hoped 
to go to the Beda, if accepted, he collapsed into unconsciousness. _ 
Here I must point out that at no time did he encounter “‘pro- 
selytising.” Far from it. By now one of his dearest friends, Hugh 
Raynham, was at the Beda, and that influenced him greatly. 

This is where I appear. I was sent to his home to nurse him. 
For many weeks, in recovering consciousness and convalescence, 
he told me over and over again about his work, his hopes and, 
above all, his worry. I listened as a Scots Presbyterian would; 
and later he proposed marriage to me, having decided that he 
was no longer a Priest—and hoping that my acceptance would be 
the cure for his, as he now imagined, psychological problem. He 
set the Catholic position before me, pleading that I, a Protestant, 
should understand. I cautiously averred that, knowing nothing 
at all about the Faith, I had no real objections to learning. But, a 
few months later, his old allegiances caused him to swing back to 
Anglicanism. People like Milner White, Wilfred Knox, Ronald 
Dix and Dom Gregory—he owed them much. 

Before our marriage, I, independently, sought instruction and 
became Anglican. Soon Our Lady came prominently into my 
life, renewing and strengthening my husband’s old devotion to 
her. Each of our five children were taught to love the Holy 
Family and the Little Flower. First we were at Bexhill, then my 
husband became Rector of Great Munden, beside St. Edmund’s, 
Ware. Back surged all the old worries, which he could now share 
with me. Ours was a perfect marriage, not even marred by his 
second and third illnesses. I suppose the same thing can happen to 
other Anglicans, we seemed to draw back into a unit, embedded 
in the Church of England, yet turning to Papal authority all the 
time. This went on for thirteen years. 

After a more serious collapse in 1944, my husband could no 
longer do his work, while I tried to maintain the needs of the 
Parish for four years. Masses remained important to us. At last, 
almost ruined financially and physically weary, we found our- 
selves living at Walsingham with no desire to live in Norfolk, 
yet Walsingham is there. 

At the Anglican Shrine my husband realised his dearest wish, 
to celebrate Holy Communion once more, which he did despite 
his persisting paralysis of the right side. Again came his old 
apprehensions, which, he found, were shared by many. 
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In the Marian Year a kind benefactress took us to Lourdes. 
We begged Our Lady to make our way clear, to show us what 
we must do despite our grim financial position, and we returned 
home clad in armour, with the hope that when the time came 
our children would willingly join us. Together we said the 
Rosary daily and, on one decade, prayed this might be so. 

Despite our trust in Our Lady, we prayed to leave Walsingham 
before changing our faith, not from cowardice, but chiefly 
because we did not want to bring sorrow or embarrassment to a 
single soul. Seeing me the stumbling-block, Our Lady worked 
through me. My husband already celebrated nearly every day, 
mostly at the Curé d’Ars’ altar. Already St. John Baptiste Marie 
Vianney had done more for us and our friends than we could 
ever repay. 

Having just read Fr. Oca’s book about Fatima and the devotion 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, I awoke on that very day, 
22 August 1955, resolved to make my Communion daily, at 
whatever time and no matter how far I had to walk. I tried for 
three months and on the Feast of the Presentation of Our Lady, 
after attending Mass as usual at the Curé’s altar, came home alone. 
Nothing had changed, nothing sensational in the post, but 
suddenly the way was made clear, all my fears and prejudices 
were swept away. There was no going back. I had to keep going 
forward as God was surely indicating, and there was no doubt 
in my mind but that He was doing it through Our Blessed Lady 
and the Curé. 

On my husband’s return I greeted him with, “Do you want 
to start another Advent in the Church of England?” He said, 
“‘No—why?” “Because,” I said, “I want to leave it now— 
today.” He acted quickly. We wrote to our late Minister and to 
the Nuns we love dearly, then made contact with the Catholic 
priest. Four of our family joined us without hesitation. Four of 
us were received at the Slipper Chapel on Christmas Eve, two 
more at Easter, making six converts instead of my husband alone. 
We offer ourselves for his long years of vacillation, which, after 
all, are as nothing in God. The way to Him is made simple and 
more wonderful each day through Our Lady, we derive strength 
and joy from the Little Flower, and many other saints too 
numerous to mention here, but the sad history of the English 
Martyrs makes us pause and wilt, not at the manner of their 
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deaths so much as that they faced death rather than deny the 
Faith. Did we tarry too long on the side of those who “played 
safe” all those hundreds of years ago? 


6. Walton Hannah 


MOST ANGLO-CATHOLIC CLERGY in my experience feel slightly 
at a disadvantage when they meet Catholic priests, and have an 
inescapable suspicion that they are in the presence of the “real 
thing,” in the reality of which at best they only imperfectly 
share. A similar uneasiness is often detected when they visit 
Catholic churches. I first set foot in one when I was a boy of about 
nine; it was a hideously ugly little building in the negro quarter 
of a small town in Ohio, but despite my precocious shudders at 
its cheap and garish adornments (so different from the impeccable 
good taste of the high Episcopal church where we worshipped) 
the impression that I had stumbled on the “genuine article” was 
never totally erased from my mind. 

Feelings and impressions, however, are no reliable guides 
to objective truth. I have never been particularly conscious of 
any emotional appeal of the Catholic Church, and I think I would 
have distrusted myself if I had. Yet faced with a persistent if 
sometimes almost subconscious nagging impression that the 
Catholic Church had a stamp of genuineness that other Christian 
bodies including the Anglican lacked, I asked myself from time 
to time whether this feeling had a rational and intellectual basis. 
The answer became increasingly clear. 

Christ spoke with divine authority. He said to His apostles, 
upon whom He founded the Church, that “he who heareth you 
heareth me.” And again, “Lo, I am with you all days, even to 
the consummation of the world.” The Church, the Body of 
Christ, which He promised should be guided into all truth by 
the Holy Ghost, carries the authority of Christ and should speak 
and teach with that authority. In the early centuries of her history 
it is plain that she taught with certainty against the various 
heresies that assailed her, in marked contrast to the vague and 
uncertain teaching and diversity of beliefs on vital questions 
to be found in the Church of England today. Was this teaching 
authority lost, whether at the Great Schism or at the Reformation? 
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Anglicanism implicitly appears to say yes. It professes to offer 
a kind of alternative Catholicism, however, free from the dog- 
matic rigidity of Rome, sensitive to modern currents of thought, 
yet appealing (not always successfully) to the historic creeds and 
the traditions of the Fathers, and to the early Councils. Anglican 
authority lies in the past, not in the present, and it has no cor:- 
certed living voice (other than the Privy Council) authoritatively 
to interpret the past. Paradoxically it betrays itself by its very 
appeal to antiquity, for the early Church would have been 
amazed and horrified at the very idea of the impermanence of 
her infallibility. 

The South Indian reunion shows clearly that at heart Anglican- 
ism has committed itself to a theory of the Church that is empirical 
and pragmatic, and bears no relation to the Church as it appears in 
scripture and tradition. Obsessed with the question of a valid 
ministry, the Church of England shows far less concern over the 
really fundamental question of a valid Church. 

Briefly, these are some of the more cogent considerations that 
led me to become a Catholic. But with every convert the real 
and compulsive reason is surely always the same—that God in 
His infinite goodness calls him to become a Catholic and gives 
him the gift of faith. Salvum me fecit, quoniam voluit me. That at 
least is my experience of the Catholic Church since I entered it 
nine months ago—nine months spent in studying it no longer 
from the outside but from within, and indeed at the very centre, 
at the Beda in Rome. The conviction of having found reality 
instead of substitutes, light instead of shadows, truth instead of 
uncertainties, is one that grows daily upon me, and daily do I 
thank God for it. 


7. R. E. D. Johnson 


A CERTAIN NUMBER of Anglican clergy, though fewer than 
expected, perhaps, have during the last year taken the extreme 
step of abandoning their ministry and asking for reception into the 
Catholic Church. A step of this kind must seem to the born 
Catholic an obvious one for an Anglo-Catholic to take. But it 
involves for the convert clergyman so great an upheaval, and the 
cutting of so many personal and parochial ties, that nothing short 
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of the deepest convictions of faith can provide the motive power 
for taking it; and those convictions will often only be provided by 
some very disturbing event or situation. Such in the past were 
the condemnation of Tract 90, the publication of and storm 
created by Ward’s “Ideal,” the Jerusalem Bishopric, the Gorham 
Judgment. For us it has been the South India scheme. 

For years many of us who were cradled in the Church of 
England and strongly influenced by the Tractarians, have felt 
growing alarm at the tendency to compromise what we held to 
be the basis of Anglicanism, for the sake of closer reunion with 
wholly Protestant bodies. This came to a head with the inaugura- 
tion of the Church of South India, in which various diverse types 
of ministry are equally recognised, and into which several 
Anglican dioceses went. It is impossible here to summarise the 
scheme, but the Church of England has granted lay inter- 
communion with the C.S.I. and has recognised the validity of its 
orders conferred in the future—although there are very strong 
theological arguments against them. 

Without attempting to recapitulate all that the Tractarians 
stood for, it is plain that it has become increasingly hard in the 
light of these events to maintain that the C. of E. is the Catholic 
Church in England, the guardian of doctrine and sacraments, the 
pillar and ground of truth, nor that it can be said to maintain with 
sufficient certainty an orthodox “intention” to guarantee that 
Catholic continuity which the Tractarians taught us to look for. 
Even to those of us who are comparative amateurs in theolo 
it has become plain that the Catholic-minded stream of thought in 
the C. of E. and what has been granted to the C.S.I. are incompat- 
ible. The basis which kept some of the Tractarian leaders in the 
Anglican fold seems to be no longer there, and any hope that many 
of us have had of some future return of Canterbury to Roman 
allegiance appears to be a vain one. What were we to do? 

It was impossible to go back and become “central” Anglicans; 
still less to bury one’s head in the sand and be content with a 
parochialism which would be the policy of “cuius regio, eius 
religio” up to date. The only alternative was to realise where the 
Oxford movement really led, and to follow where so many of its 
disciples had already gone. In our own way and day, we came to 
see how right Newman, Ward and Manning and many others 


had been at times of similar crisis in the past, and what was the 
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relevance today of the studies Newman made of the times of 
St. Athanasius and St. Augustine. 

Once the point has really been seen, and granted a desire only to 
follow light, it is not quite so hard. It is the making up of one’s 
mind as to when compromise on essentials has actually been 
reached that is the hard thing. But we have St. Thomas More and 
Newman to witness how hard and long was their own time of 
doubt and decision, so perhaps we may not be too severely blamed 
for being over-obtuse in our day, equipped as we are with lesser 
minds and smaller sanctity. 

But the difficulties do pass and the reward is great: truth, faith, 
not in a shadow, but in reality. Continuity, not as a theory 
debated, but as a fact. And perhaps above all, the Saints, not just 
as heroes and exemplars (which they must ever remain) but as 
co-tenants of the same block of flats. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
A Leave-taking 


By 
DEREK STANFORD 


died at Twickenham on 22 June. He was in his eighty-third 

year, as was Sir Max Beerbohm whose death occurred in 
the previous month. One quality the two men shared: craftsman- 
ship of a conscious order. In other respects they were very 
different; in one, the reverse almost of each other; for whereas 
Sir Max Beerbohm’s was an art of worldliness, that of de la Mare 
was essentially unworldly or “other-worldly.” This is not to 
suggest in the poet any lack of civil intercourse or manners. 
Indeed, he was one of the most amiable, most accessibly approach- 
able of men; but his courtesy (which many young aspirants must 
have blessed) was of a personal intimate nature rather than 
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formally urbane. I remember receiving a note from him, express- 
ing his appreciation of a review I had written in THE MontH of 
his selected literary essays.t “Although we have not met,” he 
wrote, “I have often seen your work in THE Monts, and in that 
sense we are old friends.” His gift of sympathy, his tact, and 
encouragement were virtues witnessed and experienced by many. 
“Tea with Walter de la Mare” must have marked an upward 
step in the lives of innumerable literary beginners; yet this same 
welcoming helpful man remained in his art something of the 
hermit—a devotee of solitude and silence. 

In his New Bearings in English Poetry, Dr. Leavis speaks of the 
verse of de la Mare as “‘a poetry of withdrawal”—a poetry which 
turns its back on the adult scene of practical affairs. But the potency 
of this poetic art is such that we cannot remain indifferent to the 
substitute alien world which it evokes. It touches us deftly, 
sometimes deeply, in a way that often leaves analysis entangled. 
With the “Sleeping Beauty” background of the poem All that’s 
Past specifically in mind, Dr. Leavis fairly observes that the poet 
is “exploiting the fairy-tale stratum of experience.” Such pieces 
as Arabia and Queen Djenira (with their exotic Arthur Rackham 
lushness) certainly substantiate this claim; but other poems, 
more mature in enchantment—The Listeners, The Ghost, The 
Song of the Mad Prince, The Keys of Morning, and Exile—defy 
such simple identification. In the last poem, for example, there is 
a poignancy hard to locate or define: 


Had the gods loved me I had lain 
Where darnel is, and thorn, 

And the wild night-bird’s nightlong strain 
Trembles in boughs forlorn. 


Nay, but they loved me not; and I 
Must needs a stranger be, 

Whose every exiled day gone by 
Aches with their memory. 


What mode of existence it is for which the poet’s memo 

aches, it is difficult to say. We cannot be sure whether his wish 

is for a country life, for a sort of animistic state of being, or for 

the quietness of a lonely grave. And when we come to equate 
t Private View (1953). 
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these three suggestions with the actual words of the text, their 
crude inadequacy becomes apparent. And it is then we notice 
that the poet’s wish is for what he must have known (since he 
remembers it). The mystery deepens, and Plato’s theory of true 
knowledge as recollection, and Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intima- 
tions of Immortality present themselves before us. All that can with 
safety be said is that what is—the present scene, the visible world— 
exacerbates the poet, while what is not—however we define it— 
alone seems desirable to him. It is this sense of the grieving 
distance between the real and the ideal which leads Mr. Middleton 
Murry to find, in the verse of this poet, “a perfect expression 
to some of the deepest and most characteristic moods of this 
generation.”! Off-hand, we may incline to question this judgment. 
Walter de la Mare’s twilight world of lonely children, haunted 
houses, deserted roads, and flitting witches may seem without 
contemporary relevance; but the atmosphere of home-sickness, 
of spiritual displacement and dispossession, which these properties 
conjure up, makes Mr. Murry’s meaning clear. 

It is not easy to describe the aura of this poetry; and any term 
we use—runic or druidic—can only hint at it in a metaphorical 
fashion. But what does stand open to critical inquiry is the poet’s 
technique for raising a spell. This we can detect by a study of his 
diction, his selective vocabulary, and trick of repetition. “Magic” 
is a word which has been too much applied to this poetry. 
Providing the critic with an easy way out, its import has been 
of the vaguest. Yet unfortunate as the employment of this 
epithet has been, “magic” is truly the most accurate word: 
“magic” not in its loose romantic sense, but in its literal meaning as 
a supernatural rite. Those who have read necromantic literature 
will know of its strict adherence to formulas and given procedure. 
And if we call magic a perverse religion, then it is one practised 
under a dispensation po wanton not freedom. The elements 
it conjures with are fixed and arbitrary, as likewise the means of 
manipulating them. This may seem a far call from de la Mare’s 
poetic production, but the analogy has its point. Again and again 
in the verse of this poet, we encounter the same verbal units: 
“night,” “moon,” “stars,” “wood,” “rose,” “candle.” Out of 
the stage-props of debased romanticism, de la Mare has made his 
own selection, a nocturnal thinning-out of symbols threadbare in 

* Countries of the Mind (1922). 
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their very profusion. And yet, so dexterous is his legerdemain, 
that these impoverished banal counters, under his pen gain new 
vitality. Instead of their concentration effecting an even bigger 
cliché, it results in a fresh lease of life, the creation of a unique 
pristine world. 

The popular middle-brow compendium, Pears Cyclopedia, 
mentions de la Mare not as a poet, but as the author of two 
novels: Henry Brocken and the Memoirs of a Midget, and a book of 
shorter pieces: The Connoisseur. This was an important supple- 
mentary side to his talent; and at least a couple of his stories, 
Crewe and Seaton’s Aunt, rank among the best uncanny fictions 
of the century. But his surer posterity rests chiefly on his poems, 
among which must be numbered a score of lyrics equalled only, 
in the poet’s own day, by certain of W. B. Yeats’s compositions. 


IRELAND ON THE BRINK’ 


By 
SIR SHANE LESLIE 


HE WORD “MuTINY,” like the threatening frontispiece of 

Lord Carson in bank-holiday dress, seems part of the modern 

publisher’s blurb. Even the old-fashioned Macmillan needs 
the sensational to feather this arrow aimed at the target of historical 
accuracy. 

There was no “Mutiny” amongst the troops at the Curragh on 
the brink of the First War any more than the pacificist somnolent 
Liberal Government was guilty of a “plot” to incite bloodshed in 
the best pogrom tradition. Fortunately Mr. Ryan has found 
General Gough, the Cavalry general in charge, still alive to deliver 
the facts, and no doubt nine-tenths of this book makes genuine 
history in the style of Thucydides rather than of Macaulay. Small 
details and epithets could be corrected from either side, but the 
main lines ring true to survivors of that period in Ireland or England. 
The vendetta between Liberal and Tory (with the Irish Party as 

1 Mutiny at the Curragh, by A. P. Ryan (Macmillan 18s). 
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tertius gaudens holding the vote which sustained or overthrew any 
British Government) was the situation which Parnell had remorse- 
lessly played in the "Eighties. Redmond played it later ably enough 
till the buttoned fencing rapiers of debate were exchanged for 
broadswords. The Constitutionals, English and Irish, were 
wrecked by displays of physical force. The chapter-title, “Sicilian 
Westminster,” makes a sensational touch on the headlines. With 
its hint of “Sicilian Vespers” it hardly represents Asquith’s simple 
comparison of the modern Sicilians and what he called the “semi- 
barbarous Irish” to whom he was dangling their third promise of a 
Home Rule they never managed to taste. Smiling, supine and 
superior, he believed in his own effortless success in the courts or 
Fe wren of Parliament. His Balliol sense of impartiality and con- 
tempt amongst all parties had allowed and encouraged a crowd of 
intriguers, adventurers, villains, Fenians and fanatics to swarm like 
mites in the Irish cheese. “Waiting to see” was only a policy for 
letting it rot. The question between 1912-14 was how soon and in 
what form Ireland would blow up for the benefit of the Tory 
Party and the sly unobserved interests of Germany at that time. 
Carson was a leader of the Parnellite mould. He held his fellows 
in blood-dripping expectancy. He roused the Protestants of Ulster 
to frenzy, but, like Newman at Oxford, he found it easier to raise 
than lead his followers. The supreme test of political leadership is 
to be able to lead the extremists backwards as well as forwards. 
This Parnell achieved, but neither Redmond nor Carson could. As 
a result their followers clashed in their “token” armies with 
wooden guns and later faced each other with actual arms, which 
only the outbreak of war prevented being employed in a long- 
deferred civil war. It would not have mattered much if the 
Ulstermen had stuck to their carpenter’s carbines and the Nation- 
alists to their tin pikes. Carson seems to stand right in history, for 
he was totally successful in his entire campaign. He destroyed the 
Liberal Party for ever—he left the Irish Party trampled in the mud 
by their own people—Asquith, Redmond and Birrell he left 
gibbering at the cross-roads. It is true that in the showdown he had 
to clip Carsonia from nine to six Counties, but he made himself a 
holy, watertight Ark in the Irish Sea which has survived all the 
wars and even the British Empire itself. History awards him such 
lasting influence as she awarded to Mohammed or George 
Washington. One made a religious enclave and the other hewed 
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out a new state. His only mistake was the one in which his 
followers gloried most—the bringing in of arms, the arming of 
North against a South which joyously followed suit. Carson 
brought the gun into Irish politics and there it has remained to this 
day, at half-cock, perhaps, but the basis of Irish Partition, of the 
republic, and the Six Counties. He alone could have forbidden the 
entry of arms, but he backed the fanatical Crawford, and no 
wonder that he appealed to fanatics like Casement, who saw their 
magnificent chance of slipping from Parnell’s policy and launching 
the Fenians and Invincibles into Irish life. Hence the threatened 
“mutiny” on the Curragh and the actual rising in Dublin, which 
was threat realised in blood and flame. 

Before the clash in reality, theories ran rampant on every side. 
First of all, the Curragh command under political pricking raised 
interesting questions. Would the troops be prepared to attack the 
Ulstermen armed against Home Rule? Would the officers, 
sympathetic with Protestant Unionism, resign or refuse to obey 
orders? Thanks to the various personalities engaged, there was 
bound to be a fine muddle. The gambit on the chessboard was 
never played. Our historian can only give estimates of the chess- 
men who were involved. Haldane’s place at the War Office had 
been taken by Jack Seely: in other words the soldiers “had ex- 
changed a Schopenhauer, of whom they had first been scared, for 
a Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

The Dublin command was held by Sir Arthur Paget, a Society 
general, who gave what time he spared from horticulture to 
personal gallantry in the field or elsewhere. Friendship with the 
Prince of Wales, a brilliant American wife and a haughty manner 
made him the perfect general in peacetime, but in the Irish trouble 
he made a muddle—too omalanale in a world of “King” 
Carsons and Field-Marshal Wilsons. 

Seely, who would have made a good recruit to King Louis’s 
Mousquetaires, issued baffling instructions, which Mr. Ryan 
thinks ““Paget could no more follow than he could have se a 
précis of the Athanasian Creed.” Sir Hubert Gough at the Curragh 
was the youngest of commanders, and stood to the Army what 
Beatty promised to be in the coming war for the Navy. 

The officers were entirely with Gough when Paget outlined a 
“pantomime battle” with the Ulstermen, promising not to return 


their fire but to go forward himself with a white flag. Resignations 
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were to be avoided at all cost. What weighed most with the officers 
was the direct order of the Sovereign as they were told. But did 
the King really approve?—did he directly give support to Asquith? 
—did he wish Ulster to be coerced?—did he wish Home Rule to 
be scotched? 

Two chapters are devoted to the part played by George V: 
VII, “Enter the King,” and xv, “The Buckingham Palace Confer- 
ence. 

All is now as dead and forgotten as the scribbles on the papyri 
discoverable by antiquarians in mummy-cases, except the part 
played by the King. The Constitution, the Kingship, and the 
personality of George V were in the arena and the limelight. The 
King’s character, wisdom and patriotism glow in the twilight of 
history. He stood heads over the wretched politicians, puzzled 
soldiers and angry peoples. He was Solomon without the power 
to enforce his judgment, which was an admirable one. The Ss 
the party system and the Army were all at stake, but the constitu- 
tion could not be saved by a constitutional king. A Czar or a Roi 
Soleil were impossible, but the old powers wielded by a Stuart 
could have saved the situation in King George’s hands. Never was 
a sovereign worthier of dictatorial powers, and had the Kin 
dissolved Parliament, recalled all the troops from Ireland and | 
Irish politicians to themselves, he would have won the immense 
approval of the whole Empire. Generals would really have 
received direct orders from sale King instead of the Cabinet’s 
blindfold feelers—tied up in the Royal colours. Politicians would 
have been left to fight it out, while the King would have decided 
what was possible, what was just, and what was constitutional. 
Instead of taking advice he would have given it. There would 
have been compromise, but the Irish question would have been 
solved by a coup d’¢tat which was better than a bungle, a Rising, 
and the present creation of two States out of the Irish insular 
economy. 

When Democracy, even hashed under the various Acts of 
Settlement and Reform Bills, finds itself wriggling like an eel in a 
bottleneck, only an independent power in the State can turn the 
eel back to its true course into the sea. It was ten thousand pities 
that George V could not take the helm during those years and 
temporarily add a certain “‘bauble’’ to the Crown Jewels in the 
Tower until the Two-Party system began to work again without 
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the need of physical force to enforce or oppose an Act of Parlia- 
ment passed with a legal majority. 
In 1912 the King, still an underestimated personality, was to be 


dragged into the argument. He too was to be faced with awkward, 
embarrassing and almost unprecedented questions. 


It was then clearly a question for creating new precedents. 

Everyone except the King was going mad in a political sense. 
Kipling wrote what had always been lacking in the Protestant 
hymn-book—a real Protestant hymn, a ringing counterpart to 
“Faith of our Fathers,” which is quoted in full by Mr. Ryan. It was 
strong enough to take the place of the pious chorus reserved to 
service on 12th July— 


Slaughter, slaughter—Holy Water! 
And the Protestant Boy shall carry the Drum! 


By now he was carrying a rifle made in Germany. 

Lord Hugh Cecil declared that Ireland was being reduced from 
the status of a wife to that of a mistress. Asquith visited Dublin and 
was narrowly missed by a woman-flung hatchet. Winston went 
to Belfast and was nearly pushed with his wife and car into the 
river. His cousin, the Duke of Marlborough, opened Blenheim to 
a famous mass meeting at which Carson and Bonar Law said 
things which left Lloyd George’s Limehouse utterances equally 
white-hot but more fiercely burning. The Conservative leaders 
then and there justified force! The Ulstermen were properly stung 
and provoked into action. They signed a Covenant, many in their 
own blood, rejecting Home Rule for all Ireland. This chapter 
might have been not irreverently styled “Enter the Divine 
Majesty.” God was invoked and brought to bear on a purely 
political venture by all the suasion and influence of the Protestant 
clergy. Only a few courageous Church of Ireland Home Rulers 
like Canon Hannay, or Presbyterian Ministers like Armour of 
Ballymoney, dared to refuse. The ladies signed en masse, but 
fortunately took to Red Cross drill and nursing instead of the 
desperate measures being used by their suffragette sisters. 

Everybody continued going mad (politically). Lord Roberts 
wrote actually selecting the general to command Carson’s troo 
and sympathised over the capture of rifles destined to reach the 
rebel Loyalists while himself holding the King’s commission. 
Meantime rifles were reaching both sides. Crawford's mission 
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merited him a statue in Belfast, for under incredible difficulties he 
brought the Ulster guns into Larne through the British fleet. 
“Roberts rushed round to congratulate Carson. Holding out his 
hand he said “Magnificent! Magnificent ! It was a piece of organisa- 
tion that any army in Europe might be proud of.’”’ But neither 
— nor statesman held the King’s sign manual in 
Ulster. 

The officers of the regular Army behaved well—“Gough and 
his colonels were not sole of mutiny; they did not disobey direct 
orders. Mutiny there certainly was at the War Office and Wilson 
was its salesman.” 

Field-Marshal Wilson, whatever his fine qualities as a Staff 
lecturer, was the evil genius of the War Office and later at Belfast, 
where he intended to organise a political police resembling 
German and Russian examples. He was assassinated to everybody's 
relief after the First War. His death evoked no grief in Dublin or 
Belfast or Westminster. His career is summarised in a rather 
humorous chapter entitled “How they lived thereafter” at the end 
of the book. His character was lone br in his incredible diaries. 

We learn how the gun-runners were treated diversely by fate. 
Crawford creditably refused blood-money for his achievement, 
but accepted the C.B.E., which sounds like a pirate taking a 
Y.M.C.A. testimonial. Erskine Childers and Gordon Shephard 
had shared in the gun-running on the Nationalist side. Both were 
fearless Englishmen and officers. Both served brilliantly in the air 
during the First War. Childers was afterwards executed by the 
Irish when he took arms against a Treaty Government. Gordon 
Shephard was killed in France in 1918 as a Brigadier-General. His 
mother, Lady Shephard, was a convert to the Catholic Church 
and so sincerely convinced that her son was a Catholic by baptism 
of desire while in the field that the Church accepted the position 
posthumously. His Memoir was privately printed and edited by 
the present writer. 

All others, great or small, connected with the Irish scenes before 
the First War have passed away except General Gough and 
Winston Churchill. The great interest of this piece of history- 
recording is that Mr. Ryan has used General Gough’s “verbal 
reminiscences.” His career is briefly etched— 

after proving himself as a fighting general and commanding the Fifth 

Army, fell victim to the politicians who had failed to unseat him at 
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the Curragh. But undaunted, he has enjoyed a varied career in 
business and lived to command the Home Guard in Chelsea and to 
look back with relish on all the episodes of his past. 


Both Belfast and Dublin could pick flaws in the arguments and 

uarrel with the epithets, but both will find a fair statement of all 

that a researcher is likely to collect. It will be the reviewer and the 
reader who will come to the conclusions they prefer. 

The tragedy of the book is Redmond, sanguine, constitutional, 
an honourable old Irish gentleman who had welcomed the Home 
Rule Bill as the settlement between the two countries and offered 
Ireland’s sword to England at the opening of war. At moments 
both he and Carson were offering as much as each dared to each 
other, but the fanatics behind both parties played long odds, took 
great risks, and won by physical force equally in Belfast and 
Dublin. There could be no Solomon’s Judgment, no appeal 
allowed from a wise King as in Scripture to the contending mothers 
for the sole possession of a disputed child. Ireland had to be cut in 
twain by the partitioning sword, which King George would have 
prevented had he held the power of the great King of Israel which 
a happier Providence would have allotted him. 


TOLERATION IN 
REFORMATION TIMES 


By 
| MAURICE BEVENOT 


HE QUESTION of Toleration (or “Religious Freedom,” with 
which it is too often identified) cannot be profitably 
discussed in the abstract. Catch phrases, such as “liberty of 
conscience,” or “error has no rights,” lead nowhere save to angry 
dispute and intolerance. But can history teach us anything? If it 
cannot, it will not be Pére Lecler’s fault, whose monumental 
study of toleration in the very intolerant sixteenth century has 
Cc 
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done us a real service.! It is a study both of the political measures 
and of the literature, in different countries, which tended to 
mitigate the prevailing intolerance. At the same time it surveys 
the various manifestations of intolerance. And to enable us to 
follow the workings of men’s minds, it opens with an outline of 
the scriptural, patristic, and Christian imperial precedents to 
which the statesmen, religious leaders, and ane appealed, 
to justify their own tolerance or intolerance. To these the first 
eighty pages are devoted in as objective and balanced a summary 
as you will find anywhere. Equally valuable are the next thirty 
pages on Christian Humanism, which contributed powerfully to 
the softening of the mutual intransigencies that followed on the 
upsurge of the Lutheran revolt. If the lion’s share here falls to 
Erasmus and his influence, others have an honoured place, and not 
least our own St. Thomas More. 

But the bulk of the two volumes (and bulk is the right word) 
consists of a series of studies on the Empire, Switzerland, Poland, 
France, the Netherlands and England. The development in each is 
treated according to the landmarks proper to it, and in the periods 
thus distinguished, their relevant literature is also reviewed and 
appraised. It might all have been dull and boring; it is in fact 
exciting and fascinating. Pére Bouyer in reviewing the work says 
that the author reminds him of Alice in Wonderland, where the 
Dodo decides: “Everybody has won, and all must have prizes.” - 
Nothing could express better the exquisite tact with which Pére 
Lecler handles so much inflammable material. He is deeply 
concerned, but never loses his serenity. He presents the facts in 
their setting and, without yielding to a too facile tout comprendre 
cest tout pardonner, helps us to understand and to see how much 
there is to be said in mitigation even of culpable savagery, both 
Catholic and Protestant. For at times we are tempted to think that, 
instead of the dictum in Alice, it would be more appropriate to 
quote the foreign schoolmaster who in the bad old days told his 
class in exasperation, as they were lined up before him: “You all 
go to ze bottom.” No nation and no confession has a clean sheet, 
if judged by modern liberal ideas; but if we allow Pére Lecler to 
open our eyes to the complexity of the sixteenth century, we shall 
come to look upon things with a less jaundiced eye and learn the 


* Histoire de la tolérance au siécle de la Réforme, by Joseph Lecler, S.J., 2 vols. 
(Aubier 2,985 frs). 
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valuable lessons of history, which were hidden from its makers 
themselves. 

For the work is alive, and although almost every page is 
adorned with quotations, actual or implicit, these volumes are no 
mere industrious compilation. What, in fact, strikes one most and 
constitutes their real value is the admirable presentation of so many 
details, enabling one without effort to follow the evolution of the 
political scene and the movement of ideas, country by country, 
and at the same time to appreciate, at each stage, the reactions in 
one country to what was happening elsewhere. The author shows 
himself master of his material, and while suggesting the conclusions 
to which he has arrived, makes no attempt to impose them: he lets 
the facts speak for themselves. 
_ A survey of a single section will illustrate the method of the 
whole. The Netherlands provide an excellent show-piece, 
presenting as they do every kind of situation of interest to the 
question of religious toleration. Under Charles V, they still 
retained considerable autonomy, but strict measures were taken 
against Lutherans and, of course, Anabaptists, from the first. From 
1555 Philip II tightened up both the political and the religious 
controls, but this in no way prevented the rapid growth of 
Calvinism, which had first appeared there in 1544. Indeed the 
King’s refusal in 1565 to mitigate the religious laws—whose 
stringency was even threatening the country’s trade (to England’s 
benefit)—led to iconoclastic outbreaks and the first signs of con- 
certed revolt. The brutal rule of the Duke of Alba (1567-73) 
created a sore that was never to heal; and tragically, Pope Pius V, 
depending on Spanish information alone, saw it only as a crusade _ 
against heretics in revolt from their rightful sovereign. The 
developing sense of nationalism throughout Europe was even 
now not taken into consideration. 
r In the Netherlands this sense became incarnate in the prince of 
Orange, William the Silent, who, first Catholic, thenLutheranand 
finally Calvinist, worked and wrote to promote pacts of mutual 
toleration between Catholics and Calvinists as the only means of 
securing the nation’s unity. It is interesting to note that, locally, 
| the bishops and many of the Catholic theologians favoured such 
4 agreement, at least as a temporary necessity; but Spain still had 
the backing of the Papacy. In 1577 the Spanish reverses led to the 
Peace of Ghent and to the withdrawal of the foreign troops, but 
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William’s good intentions were frustrated by the relentless 
persecution of the Catholics in the provinces of Holland and 
Zeeland and wherever Calvinism triumphed. Consequently the 
Catholic provinces and cities were reluctant merely to substitute 
Calvinist for Spanish tyranny. Two Unions were formed (1579): 
one Calvinist, the other Catholic. The conversations of Cologne 
in the following year might have saved the situation. Inaugurated 
by the Emperor Rudolph II, promoted by the States General, 


— with every argument for toleration by Catholic theo- 
4 ogians and others, it was impotent against Philip II’s conviction 
4 that Catholic unity must be restored at all costs. ““One must add,” 
| says the author, “‘that Philip’s intransigence was fully supported 
i by the Holy See.” After all, the Counter-Reformation in Germany 
3 and Austria was at the time taking on the character of a crusade. 


As so often, it is in the summary, which follows, that the author 
reveals his strength. His intense sympathy for the advocates of 


4 toleration does not disturb his judicious self-control. “For the 
‘ modern historian, the failure of the conference of Cologne. . . 
j leaves a painful impression. It was the victory of fanaticism and 
f intolerance, some will say,” for the policy of William of Orange 
: harmonises with our own way of looking on religious freedom 
; in a modern State. “But was such a policy applicable at a time 


‘ when an aggressive Calvinism was in full career? That is the 
whole question.” With judicious impartiality he faces the facts of 
the situation and recognises that good intentions were not enough. 
His study of the French situation has proved that the policy of 
toleration demands a strong government. When the United 
Provinces broke away for good, the pacts made with the Catholics 

went by the board, even William being unable to save them, and 

r he himself, under strong provocation it is true, went over to the 

camp of the intolerant. 

; Sadly, then, the author closes the chapter, his only comfort 

; being that the many writings of the time in favour of religious 

toleration, if they did not lead up to an Edict of Nantes for either 

North or South, yet made it now impossible for “even the most 

conservative minds to have quite the rigidity of a theologian of the 

Inquisition.” 

The division of the Netherlands enables the author to compare —$ 
the treatment of Protestants in the Spanish Netherlands with that 
of Catholics in the United Provinces. The far gloomier condition 
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of the latter is brightened a little at the end by the fact that, 
however stringent were the laws against Catholics, breaches were 
often enough connived at—at a price—throughout the following 
centuries. Amongst other foreign visitors, Sir William Temple, 
the diplomat, wrote in his smooth and dry manner (1672): “What 
was not provided for by the constitutions of their government, was 
so, in a very great degree, by the connivance of their officers, who, 
upon certain constant payments from every family, suffer the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion in their several jurisdic- 
tions, as free and easy, though not so cheap, and so avowed, as the 
rest.” 

A long chapter describes the disputes about toleration within 
these same United Provinces (1580-1600) and leads finally to that 
on the Arminian controversy and Calvinist intolerance of 
Calvinist, enforced by the Synod of Dordrecht (1619). 

This rapid survey of one section of the work can only give an 
inkling of the interest of the whole. It is impossible to convey all 
that strikes one and gives one pause in the course of these volumes. 
Sometimes it is an impression of massive forces at work, the 
result of many pages of detail; sometimes it is a detail that stands 
out, revealed by a single phrase. 

The massacre of St. Bartholomew and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes have made French Protestants forget that the 
Christian monarchy was the first to attempt the road of civil tolera- 
tion, and that it gave them during a great part of the seventeenth 
century a religious freedom which the Catholics of England never 
enjoyed. Such is the memory of man: it remembers the dramatic 
events and forgets the rest. 


Or again: the Dutch predikant who, in 1579, was urging the 
governor, John of Nassau, to break the pact made with the 
Catholics and to resort to force, invoked the example of England 
where they did not hesitate to violate even the sanctity of private 
life (exploratis domibus). Or else the fact that Catholic Poland was 
the most tolerant country of all and came to be known as the 
“Refuge of Heretics.’” Out of so much that is quotable, let this 
saying of Zamoijski, Stephen Bathory’s aun suffice, with 
its very modern ring for all its religious colouring: 

“I would give half my life,” he said to the Protestants, “to see you 


return to the Catholic Church, and keep the other half to rejoice in 
your conversion. But if anyone tried to force you to it, I would 
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sacrifice my life altogether for you rather than live to witness such 
slavery in a free State.” 


On the other hand, one’s attention may be caught by the 
recurrence of some unexpected idea suggesting a whole train of 
thought. How explain, for instance, the number of times that 
freedom of conscience is not only denied in practice but the very 
idea of it is condemned as something pernicious? So Brenz: 


There is no conscience apart from the truth . . . (When the 
authorities punish the Anabaptists) they are not oppressing consciences 
at all, but only encouraging men to acquire a right and good con- 
science, to wipe out the mark of the beast and to come to the truth. 


So the Catholic imperial counsellor, Erstenberger, declares 
freedom of religion to be a detestable error contradicting both 
natural law and the law of the Gospel. So Beza asks: 


Shall we then declare that freedom is to be allowed to men’s 
consciences? Certainly not, in the sense of allowing every man to 
worship God in his own way. It is a dogma of diabolical invention 
to maintain that a man may damn himself if he so wishes. 


So Bullinger, the Zwinglian: “Conscience has always been the 
cloak of hypocrites and of those who want to hide their vices.” So 
the Catholic theologian John of Lens (who yet sponsored toleration 
for the avoidance of greater spiritual evils): ““To maintain that in 
the Church all must be allowed freedom of conscience is to 
contradict reason and Scripture.” The Edict of Nantes itself 
moved the Pope to anger: “This worst possible of all edicts,” he 
told the French cardinals who brought the news, “‘allows freedom 
of conscience to all and sundry, which is the worst thing in the 
world.” One is reminded of Beza’s calling it “a dogma of diabolical 
invention.” So that, after all, Gregory XVI had behind him 
Catholic and Protestant precedents alike when in 1832 he called 
the claim of freedom of conscience “‘that absurd and false opinion 
or, better, that piece of madness (deliramentum).” 

Perhaps we can explain these fierce denunciations by the 
ambiguity of “freedom of conscience,” and by the abuse made of 
a principle that was sound enough in itself. The ambiguity lies in 
what the conscience is understood to be free from. In modern 
times the emphasis has been put on freedom from external coercion, 
and today (in view of brain-washing and the like) we have to add 
freedom from internal coercion too. But it must be remarked that 
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this neglects the question what this “freedom from coercion” 
is supposed to leave one free for. Of course, we tend to put our- 
selves in the place of the coerced, and to think of ourselves as being 
prevented from doing what is right and good. But it needs no 
great perspicacity to see that freedom from coercion leaves one 
equally free for all that is wrong and bad, and that “freedom of 
conscience” is a phrase which can mean, not primarily freedom 
from coercion, but freedom from all law human or divine. Although 
it alters the meaning of “‘conscience,”’ it is clear that in some of the 
cases quoted, this is what was being repudiated, and in others the 
context suggests the same. It is licence, lawlessness that is meant 
when “freedom of conscience” is condemned as a deliramentum; it 
is no longer freedom from coercion that is emphasised, but free- 
dom from conscience(!)—if “conscience” is taken in its traditional 
For in its traditional sense, conscience is the personal recognition 
either of obligation or of its absence, i.e., either that I must (or must 
not), or that I may but need not. Among theologians it had come 
to be acknowledged as a principle that where a strict obligation 
was recognised (correctly or not), it was always sinful to go against 
it. This was the basis of the “rights of conscience” appealed to in 
the face of all coercion. May it not be that, human nature being 
what it is, the very formulation of the principle (however obvious 
and necessary) led to its abuse? No one else could tell what a man’s 
conscience told him, and the unscrupulous found in that principle 
a splendid argument to justify all his exploits. Misguided enthu- 
siasts too might, with more self-deception than malice, similarly 
justify whatever their fanaticism suggested. In both cases the appeal 
to “freedom of conscience” might come to have a very repulsive 
sound: it was hypocrisy or folly. 
Whatever else may be said of those Catholics and Protestants on 
the Continent who repudiated “the claims of conscience,” it is | 
clear that in their attitude the religious motive played a large if | 
not a dominant part. “Une foi, une loi, un roi” was the current : 
watchword in France, but with une foi first; and even behind the | 
splitting up of Germany by the “cuius regio, eius religio,” there lay | 
the traditional conviction that the unity of a country demanded 
' the unity of its religion. Only in England do we find serious writers 
condemning heaton of conscience simply as an offence against 


the State. The domination of the State over religion retarded the 


| 
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free discussion of the topic, but in the seventeenth century, when 
there was a rich literary development, we find, for example, the 
erudite lawyer, John Selden, speaking freely of the omnicompetence 
of the State. He asks: “Whether is the Church or the Scripture 
Judge of Religion? In truth neither, but the State.” “For so 
Religion was brought into Kingdoms, so it has been continued, 
and so it may be cast out, when the State pleases.” But it is clear 
that he would prefer the State to use its power tolerantly (even 
towards Catholics!) and, in a passage not given by our author, he 


: does allow something to conscience: “Generally to pretend 
; Conscience against Law is dangerous; in some cases haply we may.” 
; Hobbes, however, rejects every qualification of State control. 
t For him the doctrine that “whatsoever a man does against his 
‘ conscience is sin” is one of the “seditious doctrines’’ that poison 
: the commonwealth. Samuel Parker, a little later, agrees with him, 
: saying that each sovereign ought to have the power to rule and 
i direct the consciences of his subjects in matters of religion: 
i otherwise the appeal to conscience means defiance of the prince’s 
authority and rebellion. 


E It is here that our author allows himself one of his rare outbursts 
of disapproval. “Pure Erastianism such as we find it in Selden and 
Hobbes is for the Christian conscience the most intolerable 
doctrine imaginable (la doctrine la plus insupportable pour une 
conscience chrétienne).” He is perhaps a little too hard on Selden and 
Hobbes. Neither is a very attractive character, but they were 
dealing with the very real problem which we have already noted: 
may not the appeal to conscience be hypocritical? Selden at least 
seems to allow that sometimes it may be genuine, and the reality 
of the practical problem has been brought home to us in modern 
times by the ts for conscientious objectors. 

Although the author’s contention that these writers and others 
are in the logic of the Anglican Reformation may appear harsh 
at first sight, his argument cannot be lightly dismissed. The change 
of religion was not born of some great religious movement, it had 
no great “prophet” to look back to, and its characteristic was to 
attach the stigma of treason to deviations from the royal enactments 


* Canon Claude Jenkins, in reviewing these volumes for Theology, suggests that > 
it is not clear what the author means by Erastianism. Even without reading the 
work as a whole, one can easily satisfy oneself by checking the references under 
Erastianisme in the admirably concise Doctrinal Index at the end. 
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on religion. First Henry VIII made it treason to disobey his 
religious authority as head of the Church: hence the traitor’s 
death. Elizabeth I acted on the same principle—the change of 
“thead of the Church” to “Supreme Governor” was a change of 
title, not of fact. Refusal to acknowledge the ecclesiastical 
supremacy denoted by that title received the same penalty long 
before the Armada, and several years before her excommunication. 
Perhaps Fr. Persons was waging an impossible battle against her 
and her politicians, imbued as they were with the raisons d’Etat, 
but he made clear as never before what violence was done to 
consciences even by the obligation to attend the services of the 
established Church. A Protestant, he said, can well condemn me 
of “hypocrisie, dissimulation, and renouncing of Christ, and his 
Gospel, if I present my only body, to the churches of them, whose 
religion I am not persuaded to be true.” In fact, if I believe my 
own religion to be the true one, then “Howe good and holie 
soever they [the Protestants] were, yea if they were Angels, yet 
should I be condemned for going amongst them: for that in my 
sight, iudgement, and conscience (by which onely I must be 
iudged) they must needs seem enimies to God, being of the con- 
trary religion.”’ Because the appeal to conscience could be abused, 
those who perhaps had long stifled their own, saw in such an 
appeal only hypocrisy and a cloak for disloyalty; Persons brought 
Fi matter back firmly to the moral plane, where conscience, even 
if unwittingly at fault, still spoke effectively to the soul and 
might be tortured even without rack or rope. 

This long work needed a “Conclusion,” if only to gather up the 
threads of the disparate and complex evidence provided by the 
history of many countries. It is a Title masterpiece, evoking in a 
new setting the memory of salient points whose importance one 
had half forgotten, and bringing them all to bear on the raison 
d ’étre of toleration. 

After a summary of the “Currents favourable to toleration” 
and a review of the few but significant instances of “Toleration 
realised in practice,” it analyses and appraises the “Proposals in 
favour of Toleration” which were made in that century. First it 

disposes of seven reasons which proved to be either unsound or of 
‘ iden value, ranging from mutual toleration on the basis of 
certain “fundamental articles,” to the appeal to the needs of 
trade. On the positive side, the most important step forward was 
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the extension to heretics of the rule found in St. Thomas, that the 
toleration of Jews and pagans was allowable for the avoidance of 
some greater evil or for a greater good. That opened up the way 
to the theological discussions questioning all use of force in 
matters of conscience. Should not the spirit of the New Testament 
replace the rigorisms of the Old? Could zeal for the truth dispense 
with charity? The call for reciprocity was also emphasised: the 
golden rule is a universal precept, does the possession of the truth 
by the Church exempt her from it? Furthermore, the old discus- 
sions on the erroneous conscience had turned on whether one was 
oneself bound by its dictates, now there began to appear a new 
respect for the conscience of others—a respect not for a man’s 
errors but for the human person who, for all his errors, still had 
his rights. And it was recognised that such respect, to have any 
meaning, could not exclude the external expression of worship. 

Finally, with the growing sense of nationality, there arose 
under the pressure of circumstances the principles of the moderate 
Politiques in France, which were in part realised by the Edict of 
Nantes. It is here that the author finds most nearly exemplified 
the solution of the Church—State problem.! This consists in what 
he calls the partial secularisation of the State, based on its inherent, 
this-worldly purpose and function. It would not mean an absolute 
separation of Church and State (with the paganisation of the 
latter as a consequence); on the contrary, it would call for agree- 
ments and collaboration between them for the peaceful co- 
ordination of their respective spheres, to the benefit of both. But it 
would mean that, even where the dominant majority is Catholic, 
non-Catholics who are prepared to live in peace with their 
neighbours, can to that extent freely and openly practise their 
religion. Such “toleration” is all the more important owing to the 
working of the principle of reciprocity, especially in the modern 
world. To deny iin at home is to risk that of one’s co- 
religionists abroad; the Church is Catholic and should not be 
nation-bound. And today it cannot. 

But what appears equally clearly from Pére Lecler’s new work, 
though he does not underline it, is that the adoption of such a 
policy in a country to which it is strange cannot be accomplished 
overnight. For a statesman to attempt it, might spell disaster. 


t cf. his previous work, Two Sovereignties, reviewed in THE Mont, April 1953 
250-2. 
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What years of civil war, what threats from without were 
necessary in France before a strong King could introduce it at all! 
How precarious it remained, how strong the party against its 
maintenance, with England next door as the example of the 
_. In the Netherlands, in spite of the efforts of statesmen 
and writers, it proved impossible to establish. In the Empire, it 
was never attempted at all: instead there was a mosaic of intolerant 
states—at best you could transfer from one to another if you 
cherished your religion more than your home. Today the difficul- 
} ties of governments are greater still: the existence of strong 
| a-religious and antireligious elements at home and abroad 
naturally leads to unwillingness to discard anything that has been 
an asset to national unity. The statesman has to think of men’s 
minds as they are, and he has many preoccupations besides that of 
trying to educate the intolerant out of their intolerance, even if he 
knew how. The only hope is that such studies as that of Pére 
Lecler will in time produce a change of temper, by bringing home 
to all concerned the lesson of history that true religion does not | 
maintain itself so much by force as by the charity of Christ. | 


ROUEN REVISITED 


I; IS ALWAYS a matter of difficulty to obtain precise and reliable 
information on any subject. This one supposes is partly because 
people are unobservant by nature, and partly nae, even when they 
are looking around them, no two people ever see the seme thing. 
Ever since the end of the war I have been trying to find out from those 
who had been there what was the extent of the damage sustained by 
Rouen by reason of the bombing in 1944. I was particularly anxious 
to know as I was familiar with the town, although I had not visited 
it since the great quincentenary celebration of St. Joan’s death in 1931. 
One had heard that a large part of the town had been destroyed. Some 
reports even went so far as to say that the cathedral had been largely 
demolished. But it was for more detailed information that I was 
seeking: how much of the cathedral remained? were St. Ouen and 
St. Maclou still standing? was the Vieux Marché and its statue intact? 
Nevertheless such answers as I got were hopelessly vague and unsatis- 
| factory. And so it was with a very special curiosity that I found myself 

once more in Rouen, in June, for the fétes held in double celebration 
of the quincentenary of the saint’s Rehabilitation Trial and of the 
reopening of the restored cathedral. 
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My first visit was to the Vieux Marché. And, let me say for the 
benefit of all who may be interested, that it stands where it did, hideous 
glass-roofed halles and all, untouched. And at the heart of it the Real 
del Sarte statue as deeply impressive as I had remembered it from all 
those years ago. It depicts the Maid at the moment when the flames 
were enveloping her, a terrible and piteous figure, her face upraised 
and with her manacled hands clasped in a sort of agonised supplication. 
It is of all the statues of her that I know the most profoundly moving. 
The emphasis could so easily have been laid, either on the wasly 
physical suffering aspect, or on that of the disembodied rapture of the 
saint. But the artist has succeeded in combining the two. The hands 
sufficiently betray the one, while upon that upturned face one feels 
that the heavens are already opening. In 1931, as was natural, seein 
that it was the anniversary of her death that was being commemorated, 
the celebrations partook of a far more dramatic character. On that 
occasion the troops—and there were many more of them—marched 
past and saluted the statue before they passed the Presidential stand. 
Amid a roar of cheering crowds, bells ringing, bands playing and guns 
firing, horse, foot, and artillery streamed past saluting, with flashing 
swords and dipped flags, their one-time Commander in Chief, while 
she at whose feet this tremendous tribute of a whole nation was bein 
laid was unheeding, enwrapt in her own private agony, apart, and wi 
her eyes already turned elsewhere. It was this contrast, at once so 
striking and so pitiful, that made it, for one at least who saw it, an 
occasion that would never be forgotten. 

Let it be recorded with thankfulness also that the cathedral stands, 
whole and complete, with Ferdinand Marrou’s oddly impressive 
iron spire still screeching up like a rocket into the sky. It was the south 
aisle of the nave that was demolished on that terrible April night. 
Severe damage was also inflicted on one of the four main columns 
supporting the central tower and spire. Not merely the tower but the 
vault of the nave, with so many props removed, was therefore in 
imminent danger. The very next di , however, timber props were 
hastily put in to take the strain at the weakest points, and groutin 
operations were begun. Since then the work has os continuous and, 
so far as the interior is concerned, all is now well. The lovely soaring 
: lines of the nave are once more exposed to view, and as all the stone- 
work has been cleaned it is impossible to distinguish between old and 
new. The outside, however, is a different matter. Two bombs exploded 
on the parvis at the west end. Much of the west front had been sand- 
: bagged and was therefore saved, but the great rose-window was 
completely destroyed, and a good many finials and other bits of 
; stonework will have to be replaced. The Butter Tower is, apart from 
|» superficial damage, intact (and so, if it matters, is its carillon). The 
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Tour St. Romain, on the other hand, was burnt out, and is now little 
more than a shell. The great bell, Jeanne d’Arc, was lost in the fire. 
On the north side a large part of the Archiepiscopal Palace and the 
Library is in ruins. 

Of the other churches that I saw, St. Maclou looks rather derelict 
with its boarded-up windows, but otherwise stands intact. St. Quen 
also, so far as the fabric is concerned, appears to be all right. St. Patrice 
is safe, windows and all. 

Of the town as a whole I was not able to see much. But the Gros 
Horloge is there and the street of that name, and so is the main street 
that runs down from the station to the river—the rue Jeanne d’Arc— 
and the Hotel de la Poste. The Palais de Justice — considerably, 
and is a melancholy sight with vegetation crownitig many a bare 
gable-end, for no rebuilding of it seems yet to have been contemplated. 
On the other hand a great deal of rebuilding has been done in the 
centre of the town al along the river front where the damage was 
particularly severe. While, to replace those destroyed in 1944, two 
new bridges at least—there may be more—have been built—service- 
able steel and concrete monstrosities. I may add that Pierre Corneille’s 
house has survived and also the so-called Tour Jeanne d’Arc which 
was used by the Germans during the occupation as an air-raid shelter 
and also, with a certain grisly historical appropriateness, as a Gestapo 

rison. 

Close by here, in the Musée des Beaux-Arts, I visited an exhibition 
of manuscripts, pictures and objects of various kinds relating to the 
Maid. It was called “Jeanne d’Arc et son Temps,” and was well worth 
visiting. Among the exhibits, besides some quite superb illuminated 
manuscripts lent by the Archives Nationales, there was, outstandingly, a 
bust of Charles VII, a careful study of which I recommend to the next 
playwright who is contemplating writing a St. Joan or a Lark, as well 
as to the actor who is cast for the role of the Dauphin. There were 
also on view two sealed phials belonging to the Church of St. Meurice 
at Chinon and containing “des cendres et fragments receuillis sur 
emplacement du bucher 4 Rouen.” By whom these precious relics 
were collected and how they came to Chinon I was unable to discover. 
It is of special interest, nevertheless, since no relics of the saint, so far 
as I know, have hitherto been known to exist. 

Such, then, is the state of Rouen. The tale is sad enough in all 
conscience; but it might have been worse. The cathedral might have 
been, as it nearly was, destroyed completely, and St. Ouen and the 
rest as well. One can but thank God that so much has been spared. 
But one can well imagine the feelings of despair which must have 
filled the hearts of the good citizens of Rouen as they contemplated the 
tuins of their city on that April morning twelve years ago. Perhaps 
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on the wind there came to them an echo of that last sad apostrophe 
spoken by the Maid as from the pyre she gazed upon the crowded 
roof-tops around her: “Ah, Rouen, Rouen! J'ai grand peur que tu 
n’aies 4 souffrir pour ma mort.” | 

Joun McEwen 


REVIEWS 


GLOIRE DE DIJON 


Elizabeth of Dijon: An Interpretation of her Spiritual Mission, by Hans 
Urs Von Balthasar. Translated and adapted by A. V. Littledale 


(Harvill Press 12s 6d). 


HAT IN SUM was the mission of this Carmelite mystic? To 

persuade us to enter into the secret and profound depths of the 
spirit and there, surrendered to God’s action by the resigned confidence 
of faith, permit Him to transform us in the image of His Son the Word 
Incarnate and thereby fulfil the Divine predestination in our regard. 
Supported throughout by quotations from her writings, Fr. Von Bal- 
thasar has given us an illuminating study of this mission and its pre- 
suppositions. He shows how St. Thérdse s little way of spiritual child- 
hood, well known to Elizabeth, is contained within the wider setting 
she provided, explained by her theological and scriptural justification. 
The soul’s predestination to be “the praise of God’s glory” by partaking 
in Christ the life of the Trinity, her invasion by the Divine Infinity, the 
abyss of God’s plenitude filling the abyss of her capacity and her need, 
her adoration and the fruitf poor of her prayer—these inter- 
woven aspects of the Christian life as Elizabeth lived and understood 
it are lucidly explained by Fr. Von Balthasar. 

Let us hear for example what is said of the soul’s encounter with the 
Divine Infinity: “She did not meet God as a someone who possesses 
infinity along with other attributes; she encountered Infinity and knew 
at once that this was God. She saw the frontier, the very edge of the 
finite and the moment she let herself go, she knew that there was God.” 
It is the experience of what in her greatest, her monumental utterance, 
Elizabeth called “the repose of the abyss.” The transformation of which 
St. Paul as quoted by Elizabeth speaks, 


isa Fe oe one, the exemplar . . . imprinting itself more and more 
resplendently on the copy, making it a perfect reflection of the 


original. Elizabeth . . . knew that we love God with His own love, 
that the fidelity with which we keep His command is itself effected 
by this very command . . . God’s grace it is that shines out in the 
soul’s faith and obedience; its background is the soul’s own darkness. 
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“My feebleness, my repugnance to good, my darkness, my faults 
sedi declare the Mego oy Eternal. My pains of soul and body 
praise the glory of my Master.”’. . . God’s glory alone is made mani- 
fest through the light and darkness of the soul. Only that soul which 
does not wish to shine itself, but lets God mirror Himself in it is a 
song of praise to His glory. 


Everything that happens becomes in a wide sense a sacrament of God’s 
grace, the present moment becomes the Now of eternity, life and its 
experience are simplified by and in one simple orientation to God, 
beneath superficial distractions. In the world, Elizabeth taught her 
married sister, as in Carmel the spirit dwells in the solitude of God, 
alone with Him, with free access to Him. But, as the Divine solitude 
which is the Divine Separateness from creatures, does not, so Elizabeth 
observes, prevent the communications of his bounty, so the soul’s 
transcendence of creatures and separation from them does not prevent 
the apostolate exercised by this “prayer of God.” 


For in the degree to which the inmost self is inhabited by the yet 
more interior Trinity—Deus trinus interior intimo meo—it is haid open 
to the Church and the communion of saints at the deepest level; in 
fact, this communion can only be conceived as a dwelling together of 
all persons in the Trinity, who, in turn, dwells in them all. 


Through such profundities of the soul’s communion with God does 
Fr. Von Balthasar under Elizabeth’s guidance thread his way with 
sure footing, enlightening us as we, in turn, follow his steps. 

On a few points, however, I must regretfully differ from the author 
Ya wr’ masterly exposition of the depth and breadth of Elizabeth’s 

ought. 

He is right when he points out that Elizabeth envisaged predestination 
only in its positive aspect, predestination to be deified in the Son of God. 
He is right also when he y that this exclusiveness was her vocation. 
So it was with an even greater teacher of mystical theology, Dame 
Julian of Norwich. 


What time that we by our folly turn us to the beholding of the 
reproved [the reprobate]. . . Our Lord God. . . calleth us, saying in 
our soul: . . . “Intend to Me—I am enough to thee—and joy in thy 
Saviour and in thy Salvation.” 


But he is not justified in treating this partial view of predestination as 
the Catholic view of it. Though Elizabeth had no concern with it, 
St. Paul’s teaching about reprobation in the ninth chapter of Romans is 
as much part of his doctrine as the passages which inspired and nourished 
her contemplation. Nor can the problem be evaded, as Fr. Von 
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Balthasar attempts to evade it, by telling us that the object of predesti- 

. nation is the Church, the community, not the isolated individual. The 

visible Church is not composed only of the elect. And the invisible 
community of the elect is composed of individual souls who as indivi- 

; duals are saved and have been predestined to salvation. No society, not 

tT even the Church, has a soul to be saved or lost. 

There is nothing pantheist or unchristian as Fr. Von Balthasar 

, suggests in the negative theology. Though not Elizabeth’s attrait, it is 
the traditional an leneateeedlll e teaching of Catholic theology and 
Catholic mysticism. And it is the New Testament “revelation of the 
Son of God” which tells us that God dwells in light inaccessible. 

A stylistic shorthand—unless it is the translator’s adaptation—must be 
responsible for the statement that “the pivot of Teresa of Lisieux’s 
mission was the new relationship it set up between sinful man and the 
Divine mercy.” What of course is meant is not that her mission set up a 
new relationship but that she taught it, made it known. On p. 106, the 
words “To one of her sisters” are misleading. The poem so headed is 
in fact addressed to a nun of her Carmel. Fr. Von Balthasar should have 
added “‘in religion.” St. Thérése’s reading was not “practically confined 
to the Bible.” Like Elizabeth, she studied and loved the writings of 
St. John of the Cross. The words attributed to Elizabeth “‘as a child,” 
were written little more than a month before her twenty-first birth- 
day. Elizabeth’s attraction “to the Beyond,” was surely the operation 
of grace, not an impulse of nature, poe om “even an obstacle to grace.” 

A few misprints, some perhaps mistranslations, call for notice. 
“Conditioned” and “unconditioned” on p. 39, lines 30 and 31, must 
surely be transposed. Ps. 82 (. 77, line 11) should be Ps. 62. “Becoming 
infinite” (p. 64, line 24) should be “becoming finite.” Is not “the 
fortified in faith” ascribed to St. Paul (p. 90, line 16) the “fortes in fide” 
of the Compline text from St. Peter? In the quotation from St. John of 
the Cross on p. 110, “witness” should be “produce.” If, as is to be hoped, 
: this book takes the place it deserves as a permanent contribution to the 
! study of Elizabeth’s teaching, these mistakes should be corrected. Nor 
should the blurb on the jacket inform us of “the vogue enjoyed in 
| Europe” by Elizabeth’s “books.” She wrote none. What we have from 
! her pen is a collection of her scattered private remains. 


. 


E. I. WATKIN 
LUX AUREA ROMAE 


Roman Mornings, by James Lees-Milne (Allan Wingate 17s). 


7 ENCHANTING BOOK leads us through places we have seen a 
score of times, and reveals to us fascinating facts about them that we 
never knew. Not that this is another guide-book: Mr. Lees-Milne 
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=~ Shelley’s fear of stumbling into tourists’ jargon: he himself never 
oes so, partly because he is an architect and writes as one; yet never at 
his most technical does he fail to be friendly and communicative, 
without descending to the facetious; even his plans of buildings seem to 
become exciting. He is, moreover, a historian and a poet—we mean 
that he sees architecture in terms of time and also in terms of place: thus 
a perfect manor-house would be all wrong on the Acropolis, and the 
Parthenon in the English countryside. In short, he sees he life in any 
building which is good. He guides us from pre-Christian work, the 
gps stolid Pantheon, to early Christian adaptations, Sta. Costanza, 
or example, about which we, alas, knew nothing; and on to the 
Romanesque and dearly loved Sta. Maria in Cusaiin, and to Renais- 
sance, Baroque and Rococo edifices, though he disapproves, how 
rightly, of these labels. He shows us, throughout, the pure architectural 
ossatura of places where the casual visitor might be dazzled by the 
decoration. We had loved Sant’ Andrea al Quirinale, but had not guessed 
the skill which went to the making of that gem of an oval church 
(perhaps because we were irritated by the silly mixture of painting and 
sculpture in St. Stanislas’s shrine). He ends with the fountain of Trevi, 
considered architecturally. I, alas, have to think of it as a fountain, and 
always felt there was not nearly enough water for the enormous 
“reredos’’ affixed to the great back-wall: the great superstructure of the 
Acqua Paolina is not overwhelming only because of the torrents that 
spout out from beneath it: the pure jet of the Triton is not at all spoilt 
by the Triton himself on his pedestal of rocks, and is enhanced by the tall, 
irregular, commonplace buildings round his piazza. But after all, Mr. 
Lees-Milne is not writing about fountains as such. Still, I always want a 
fountain to leap upwards and not just pour. Nor is he writing directly 
about decoration. Chesterton wrote enthusiastically about baroque art, 
but I cannot make myself love its sprawling, kicking angels, its ubiqui- 
tous cheeky putti, its Fathers of the Church maintaining their dignity 
and even equilibrium while their copes billow out beneath the gusts of 
gales: after all, I somehow do love them all despite their shouts and 
caracoles. And Mr. Lees-Milne confirms me in my wish that people 
would leave things alone! Mussolini, I suppose, really thought hea the 
senseless flat Conciliation-street was an improvement: but the huge 
Victor-Emmanuel Monument and the lumpish Palace of Justice were 
merely meant as insults to the Capitol and St. Peter’s. What, alas, is the 
destiny of our St. Paul’s? Or even the poor Imperial Institute? We 
have yet to see whether the new Coventry Cathedral fulfils its promise 
to become the “first concerted architectural masterpiece of our 
generation.” See it, I suppose we must, with its meagre columns 
tapering downwards and resting on crystal globes. Meaning? Perhaps 
our generation does not expect things to mean anything. 
D 
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My only, but bitter protest! If I can ignore the tangle of over-head 
wires that now vitiate the view of architecture and landscape, I am not 
a “happy Philistine.” I may be, at first, exasperated, but then I can 
eliminate them from consciousness unless they actually hide something 
that I don’t know but want to. But all must be grateful for so expert, 
fresh, independent-minded and illuminating a book. In a new edition, a 
dislocation of the printing on p. 78 will, no doubt, be corrected, and on 
p- 140, “Cicilia” is presumably a slip. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 


ROMANCED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Suburban Child, by James Kenward (Cambridge University Press 
12s 6d). 
A Gallery of Mirrors, by Richard Heron Ward (Gollancz 16s). 


fee ENGLISH, being egocentric, are fertile autobiographers, though 
a certain reticence seems to make them incapable of being quite 
so open or truthful about themselves as the French since Montaigne 
and Rousseau right down to Gide, or even the Irish and Scots. The 
Englishman likes to treat his life as a novel or fairy-tale, and writes 
about himself as though it were a miracle for any Englishman to 
survive his childhood. In this he is quite right, and the most beautiful 
books of this type are precisely those in which some misty-eyed 
Englishman leans nostalgically over his early years, which he none 
the less handles with a conscious artistry that leads him to betray 
himself and end up with something like a novel. Perhaps the master- 
piece of this genre in recent years was Julian Maclaren-Ross’s The 
Weeping and the Laughter, which I find superior to Dylan Thomas’s 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. Like Maclaren-Ross, the two 
authors now under discussion have consciously or unconsciously 
followed the episodic, selective technique which, concentrating on 
one or two aspects of childhood, allows the writer to achieve almost 
a work of art. 

The Suburban Child will appeal to all those born before or during 
the first world war. In addition it will appeal to anyone who was 
brought up in a suburb, and since England is a suburb, that applies to 
us all. Mr. Kenward writes a simple style which is ideally aut to the 
evocation of the toys we played with, the books we read, the 
kind of no-man’s-land of respectability between town and o 
country which existed before the housing estates. With just a little 
more inwardness, more attempt to take us into a child’s mind, more 
remembrance also of what there is of fear and horror in any childhood, 
even in suburbia, this could have been a durable work. 
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In A Gallery of Mirrors the emphasis is less on seeing childhood 
through material things, than through the oddness of other people 
seen through the eyes of immaturity. The result is brilliant and dis- 
turbing, a strange and moving work. The writer, however, while 
giving the appearance of rn te truth and sincerity, does seem at 
times to show us people and events through a veil of imagination and 
perhaps heightened style which unfortunately destroys that impression. 
Certainly, as Mr. Ward insists, there is beauty everywhere, and even 
in what many people find to be evil; but it is essential that the artist 
of all people, must never forget that an aesthetic view of life, though 
fine in itself, is likely to hide a few traps. There is, then, a certain 
distortion of fact in this work which is inevitable to a work of art, 
but which should not be allowed in autobiography. I hasten to add 
that this distortion is not a mishandling of truth, for Mr. Ward is 
obviously a courageous facer of realities; no, the error seems to arise 
time and time again in an over-insistence on the aesthetic interpretation 
of experience. It is in the measure that the author refuses to leave 
interpretation to his reader, that the work also has shortcomings as 
a possible work of art. 

FRANCIS SCARFB 


A POET’S LIFE 


John “< — His Life and Poetry, by John and Anne Tibble (Heinemann 
258). 

1nCE the Tibbles published their former biography of Clare, which 
Swill remain among the best twentieth-century lives of the poets, 
twenty years and more have passed, and many new letters, poems and 

rose pieces have come to light. The biographers have increased in 
of Clare’s homes and haunts and surviving associations. If 
the new volume has not quite the excitement and the grace of the other, 
it still has its own advantages in detail, its extensions of critical observa- 
tion. It also contains some new and acceptable illustrations. 

Some things relating to Clare seem obstinately to refuse to be 
discovered, even by the Tibbles: the many letters to Mrs. Emmerson, 
the full text of the Autobiography, most manuscripts of poems written 
in Northampton Asylum, and so on. No extraordinary episode how- 
ever can be expected to be added to the tale on which our authors 
are the best informants—but in truth it is in no need of anything 
further to make it one of the most moving and unforgettable stories 
of genius, love, infelicity and resolution. The wonder is that Clare 
the poet should have appeared at all, but then equally that, when 
circumstances had driven him into the depths he speaks of in “I Am,” 
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It was my good luck to know his grandson and granddaughter (she 
remembered Mrs. Clare, “Patty,” herself a great a They 
helped me to understand the character of Clare, his modesty, his 
thoughtfulness, his constancy; but all that beautiful poetry with its 
frequent ideas and images rising far above what is commonly felt in 
the term “nature poetry’ was as much of a marvel to them as it is to 
us. Where did it come from? Whence all that light, force, and music? 
Clare’s cottage at Helpston may stand substantially enough, but there 
is a mystery to it. 

If I feel any incompleteness in the view of Clare’s poetic life given 
to us in the new biography it is connected with the name of his fore- 
runner Robert Bloomfield, on whom Mr. Raymond Unwin wrote so 
sympathetically the other day. From another cottage, not so many 
miles away from Clare’s birthplace, that villager had succeeded in 
making the public interested in the “Farmer’s Boy” and the scenes 
and actions of nature as such solitaries knew them. The example of 
Bloomfield and even the kinds of poems which he produced seem to 
me to have been extremely real and attractive to Clare in early years; 
Clare’s hero--worship was various, but this was a case of it which 
appears most fitting—the older pastoral poet in much the same situation 
as his own. Clare indeed outruns good Bloomfield decisively, but 
without him he might never have gone on his own course so - 
passionately. 

Six volumes now represent the labours of Professor and Mrs. 
Tibble for John Clare; we are fortunate that in our day, though he 
had his active devotees before, such loving scholarship has proceeded 
so steadily. And all six volumes, let it be added, have been produced 
in a style which does honour to the subject. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN 


HOLY PRE-CHRISTIAN GENTILES 


Les saints “‘paiens” de Ancien Testament, by Jean Daniélou (Editions 
du Seuil, 450 frs). 


TT AUTHOR tells his readers that his purpose has been to write 
neither a purely scientific study, nor edifying hagiography, but 
rather a sketch of missionary theology, and—a courageous esis 
—to restore to the holy personages studied their place in the liturgy. 
These are eight in number, Abel, Enoch, Danel, Noe, Job, Melchise- 
dech, Lot, and the Queen of Sheba. Now all except Danel and the 
Queen of Sheba are represented in the Old Testament as worshippers 
of the one, true God, and the reader inevitably asks why they should 
be called “paiens,” a word which the French dictionaries inform us 
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means worshippers of ancient polytheism, adorers of several, false, 
gods. The answer is provided that the correct term would be Gentiles, 
people who were not of the Hebrew race, but that the corresponding 
French term sounds strange, and indeed it is ambiguous out of any 
context. But would its use be more ambiguous than that of the word 
adopted, which can hardly fail to keep before the mind the idea of 
pagans? Two, namely Enoch and Noe, have their place in the list of 
Abraham’s ancestors, a list which gives also the line of descent of the 
Messias. Abel, indeed, was not an ancestor, but he too was of the same 
lineage. 

Some ambiguity attaches also to the word “holy.” If it be granted 
for the sake of argument that all were in fact holy, was their holiness 
of the order which the Church looks for in those she raises to the 
honours of the altar? To say nothing of Danel, a remote and rather 
hazy figure, of whom little is known, can a satisfactory case be made 


out for the Queen of Sheba? She was, no doubt, a lover of wisdom, 


seeing that she came from so far to test Solomon with hard questions. 
But whereas in the Book of Kings she is said to have “heard of the 
fame of Solomon concerning the name of the Lord,” which suggests 
a religious interest, the corresponding passage in Paralipomenon says 
only that she “heard of the fame of Solomon,” and the mention of the 
name of the Lord is at least suspect of being an addition. Then her 
benediction, “Blessed be the Lord your who has delighted in 
you ...”, does not necessarily signify the recognition of the God of 
Israel as the one true God. The words could be used by a polytheist 
who would readily acknowledge Yahweh to be the God of His own 
people. Our author finds the proof of her humility and sincerity in 
the sentence “she communed with [Solomon] of all that was in her 
heart’’: “one can picture her . . . opening to him the hidden secrets of 
her soul.” But the heart for the Hebrew was the seat of thought as 
is for us the head or brain, and a more accurate rendering is “she told 
him all that was on her mind.” This would refer to the hard questions 
she had prepared to test the king’s reputed wisdom. However, the 
words of Christ are quoted as alone sufficing to assure us of “her 
holiness and her glory” at the Day of Judgement, “because she came 
from the ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” Unfor- 
tunately the learned author does not inform us whether he draws the 
same conclusion from the identical praise given by Our Lord to the 
men of Nineveh for the more clearly religious reason that “they did 
penance at the preaching of Jonas.” 

There are signs of haste in the composition of the book. It is said 
that the covenant with Noe brought to an end “the correspondence 
between terrestrial retribution and righteousness.” But ss in 
his prayer at the dedication of the Temple speaks of times “when 
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heaven is shut up and there is no rain because they have sinned against 
thee.” We are told that after the Flood something new was revealed 
concerning God—the patient mercy with which He tolerates sin in 
order to save the sinner. But St. Peter in his first Epistle, 3: 20, gives 
a reminder that “God’s patience waited in the days of Noe.” The fact 
that there were seven other persons saved in the Ark with Noe, 
2 Peter 2: 5; 1 Peter 3: 20, is given as indicating that Noe was in the 
eighth generation from Adam, which is taken to be a variant tradition. 
According to Genesis, Noe is the tenth in descent. It is hard to believe 
i? that the author would defend the statement that “where there is no « 
sacrifice, no sacerdotal action, there is no religion.” Our experience 
of so many devout Protestants cries out in protest. 
EF On p. $3 the reference to Hebrews 13: 24 should be to 12: 24; p. 150, 
the Philistine riddle was proposed to Samson, not to Solomon. 
EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Glass Walking-Stick, and other Essays, by G. K. Chesterton 
(Methuen tos 6d). 


TS IS ONE OF THE BEST, perhaps the very best, of all the col- 
lections of Chesterton’s essays. There is a wide-spread feeling that 
Chesterton must soon be “‘revalued”: were his admirers or his detrac- 
tors nearer the truth? Were those paradoxes merely the brilliant play 
of wit and fancy, or were they really illuminating, profound percep- 
tions of fact, insights which will stand the scrutiny of scholarship? In 

tf a brief but superb preface, Sir Arthur Bryant has begun the revaluation, 
? in a decidedly upward direction: “If any literary name of our age \ 
£ becomes a legend transcending letters, it will, I believe, be his.” The 
essays fully bear out the verdict. In them there appears a personality 
ih more alive than his contemporaries, more aware of the problems 
: which beset his generation; and this awareness was original, responsible 
and informed to a degree difficult to parallel from either his generation 
or our own. He was in touch with much of the best thought of his 


time and was often its pioneer. In an aside about the Renaissance and ‘ 
a be in an essay on the Victorians, both written in the ’thirties, he exposed 

‘ the fallacy of thinking in terms of closed historical periods. When he 
wrote, “They talked of Hamlet not merely as a human character but | 


as an historical character,” he anticipated by fourteen years part of 
Professor L. C. Knight’s famous criticism of the aie in Shake- 
1 spearean Tragedy entitled “How many children had Lady Macbeth?” é 
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Selected Letters of Henry James, edited and introduced by Leon Edel 
(Rupert Hart-Davis 16s). 

R. EDEL notes that James “had a vision of life on two continents.” 
Minis beautifully produced selection of letters admirably illustrates 
the thesis. It opens in 1860 with a letter from the seventeen years old 
schoolboy in Geneva to a friend in Newport: “You've no idea what 
pleasure I have in thinking about the old place. I remember every little 
detail . . .” Throughout his long life his memories lay beyond the 
Atlantic. Colonial America formed his spirit and his values; he came to 
Europe where he settled and lived like a perpetual pilgrim in a cathedral, 
adoring a past which he, the Yankee, never quite trusted. The affec- 
tionate satire that plays about Strether in The Ambassadors is the 
European pilgrim dunten his Yankee counterpart in the mirror of 
his own mind; the brilliant sketch of Kate Croy’s father in the opening 
_ chapter of The Wings of the Dove, which surely influenced Mr. Graham 
Greene, is the Yankee —- contemplating a very corrupt 
European. James never wholly was one with his background untill, 
perhaps, the end of his life, when he sacrificed his American nationality 
to the future of the “Cathedral” and became a British subject. The 
last gracious letter in this book to Asquith, Prime Minister of the 
England at War with Germany, asking him to sponsor the new British 
citizen, rounded off a life that was a work of art. Acceptance of the 
invitation would “consecrate my choice.” The ending was Jamesian. 

Mr. Edel’s selection includes 120 letters, each of which illuminates a 
dimension of a truly noble mind and character. James’s goodness gives 
life to each, his affection for his friends and the depth and breadth of 
his appreciation. A quotation from a note of consolation to Fanny 
Stevenson on the death of Louis in 1894 aptly illustrates this virtue. 
“He lighted up one whole side of the globe, and was in himself a whole 


province of one’s imagination.” 


The Waters of Marah, by Peter Hammond (Rockliff 215). 


TER HAMMOND’S The Waters of Marah deserves to find a place 

in the bookshelves of all who are interested in the Christian 
Churches of the East. He gives us a vivid and detailed account of the 
present state of the autocephalous Church of Greece, based on first-hand 
impressions of the country and its people after two years of extensive 
travel. During the last war the Greek Church endured bitter persecu- 
tion, first from the German invaders, then from the Communists. In the 
last few years there has been a wonderful revival of religion, helped in 
some ways by the formation of new religious societies, such as the 
Zoé es lr which appear to be superseding the traditional type 


. 


* 
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of oriental monasticism. This is not merely a book for the scholar: its 
entertaining descriptions of the daily life of priests, monks, and layfolk 
will be enjoyed by any class of ile. 


Community Journey, by George Ineson (Sheed and Ward 10s 6d). 


T WAS a very long and winding road that led the group of men and 
lcs described by George Ineson to seek and find stability in 
communion with the Holy See. As individuals they had experimented 
with various beliefs and unbeliefs; including free-love, anarchism, 
pacificism, anthroposophism, and Hindu mysticism, but all failed to 
a their yearnings. After many years of groping in the dark, first 
one then another received the gift of faith. These families, known as the 
Taena Community, have now been enrolled as Oblates of Prinknash 
Abbey. They support themselves by farming and arts and crafts. 
A simplified form of the Divine Office is recited in English, and they 
observe a rule of life based on that of St. Benedict, holding all property 


in common. 


The Estranged Face, by Catherine Eastwood (Hollis and Carter 16s). 
A GIRL, deprived of family life by bereavement, becomes a nun 


in a missionary order and works for over twenty years in the 
African missions. After a breakdown she returns to England, obtains 
a dispensation from her vows, and leaves the order; goes back to 
Africa and to a succession of unskilled jobs, and settles down at last 
as the gatekeeper of a convent of enclosed nuns. 

The nun’s spiritual experiences are oddly divorced from the routine 
and religious exercises of the convent, and throughout the book 
there is a sense of conflict between what the nun demanded from life 
in her order and what her formal undertaking demanded from her. 
She has no objective scale of values to modify her subjective estimate 
of “happiness” by feelings. When she leaves the order, what afflicts 
her is SS loss of ace rather than her abandonment of obligation. 
The dust-cover oie of a “search for peace and happiness,” and this 
search is described with deep understanding and sympathy, evoking 
pity for the bewilderment of a badly-trained nun and for the fear 
and loneliness which a middle-aged and unqualified ex-nun would 
experience in a selfish, vulgar and bustling world: but the question 
which the story raises, and does not even notice, is whether, in religious 
life or elsewhere, the primary search should ever be for “peace and 
happiness,” which can easily become a pretentious form of self-seeking. 
Ought not a nun, or anyone else, to aim at fulfilling the duty of loving 
God and the ms He has created, and to expect “peace and 
happiness” as a by-product of charity? 


| | 
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Unprofessional Essays, by John Middleton Murry (Cape 15s). 
GAINST ORTHODOXY and its bogus half-brothers, Mr. M 

has spent much time in tilting. All the more welcome, then, to find 
him here addressing himself to the defence of an old and classic 
shrine—that of the novelist, Henry Fielding, whose virtue and efficacy 
have been attacked by Dr. Leavis and his younger disciples. Because 
Dr. Leavis finds it difficult to express an adverse value-judgment 
without resorting to gratuitous rudeness, while Mr. Murry brings to 
correction all the sweets of civility, an average jury of common readers 
will doubtless decide in favour of the latter. 

Mr. Murry’s other essays (“unprofessional” because self-imposed) 
are on the poets, John Clare and Walt Whitman, and the plays of 
T. S. Eliot. As an experienced farmer, Mr. Murry writes in justification 
of the Acts of Enclosure (though not of their individual application) 
which Clare thought so ruinous to village felicity. In demonstrating the 


- poet’s uninformed view of this agricultural revolution, Mr. M 


confirms his image of him as a subjective romantic poet in the manner 
of Beddoes, Darley, or Hood rather than a pastoral realist in the wake 
of the peasant Robert Bloomfield. 

Mr. Murry’s study of Whitman as “the poet-prophet of Democracy” 
is somewhat in his unredeemed style of oracular gnostic utterance. But 
many fine points occur in it. 

To Mr. Eliot (his old antagonist of the *twenties), many will feel 
that Mr. Murry responds with a lack of open frankness. Without 
agreeing with Mr. Eliot’s notion of marriage and sexual love, it 
is possible to believe that Mr. Murry presents the case against him 
with too much contrivance. This appears particularly in his remarks 
on The Confidential Clerk where he seems wilfully to misrepresent 
Colby’s relations with Lucasta. 

But the sap of thought stirs through every page of this volume, 
in which there is only one ill-written sentence (““Perhaps she was the 
product of a sort of ——— of the potential ambivalence of the 
actual Mary, who had, in brutal fact, turned away from him.”). There 
are few writers whose critical ri | has preserved itself so freshly 
as in Mr. Murry; and for this we can forgive him certain unrepentant 
quirks. 


Théologie de l'image de Dieu chez Origéne, by H. Crouzel (Aubier 
1,200 frs). 

HEN IT IS SAID at the beginning of Scripture that God made 

W man to His image and likeness, the repetition of the terms does 

not strike a modern reader as significant, but the Greek Fathers noticed 

that nowhere else in the Greek Old Testament was man said to be in the 


| 
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likeness of God, though he is often described as being in the image of 
God. Hence they concluded to a difference of the two terms, the second 
being reserved for the divine similitude that is produced by grace, which 
Adam lost. The problems that arise out of this simple distinction of 
terms were such as to fascinate a great mind like Origen’s, and in Pére 
Crouzel’s study these problems are very well analysed. There has come 
to be a fashion of monographs about the image-theology of one or 
other of the Fathers (Irenaeus, Athanasius, and Gregory of Nyssa having 
been treated in recent years), but it is easy to recognise that Origen is the 
one whose writings present the greatest difficulty to an investigator. It 
must be said at once that Pére Crouzel has handled his author very 
fairly, with no too great tenderness, yet with no hostility. 

All Catholics begin their acquaintance with the image-theology at a 
very early stage in their lives, when they learn that this likeness is rather 
in their souls than in their bodies, but this acquaintance seldom develops 
into anything more intimate. The desire of theologians to elaborate ie 
topic now must be due to that demand for philosophical statements of 
Christianity which is common to our age, as it was to that of Origen. It 
is a pity that Origen put too much Philo into his mixture (as may be 
seen from a passage of the new-found Dialogue with Heraclidas, where he 
claims, in company with Philo, that worship is paid to God the Father 
by God the Son, which is either nonsense or the subordination of the 
Son to the Father), but in the early days of the rapprochement between 
philosophy and theology such mistakes were quite to be expected. There 
are other places where Origen shows a remarkably sagacious anticipa- 
tion of positions which theologians of a much later time came to adopt, 
and he ia a page about the desire of man for God which would have 
gladdened St. Thomas, even though it does not, as Pére Crouzel seems 
to think, fit equally well the speculations of certain recent Thomists. 


No Man Sings, by Alexander Krislov (Longmans 13s 6d). 


5 BOOK tells the story of the Lesbian poetess Sappho in fiction 
form, inevitably so if it were to be written at all. Hardly anything 
is known about her. Even such poems of hers as were collected in 
Alexandria were quite possibly produced by her circle which she may 
have formed at Mitylene. Two complete poems and a very few, very 
fine fragments survive, enough to lead us to grant that she was a true 

t. Mr. Krislov has, of course, made himself acquainted with the 
material details of life 600 B.c. so far as they can be ascertained, but 
it is quite too arbitrary to equip her with some sort of “affair” with 
that other poet, Alcaeus, very little of whose work, too, survives. In 
fact, it is amazing how far our knowledge of Greek history itself is built 
up out of splinters, “here a line, there a line.” Still, antiquity was deeply 
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impressed by her work; Catullus and Virgil imitated her. The author 
drenches his book with her traditionally inverted sexuality, but omits 
the tradition that she was married and had a child, and makes her 
v commit suicide by poison instead of throwing herself off a rock. The 
book cannot profess to be a psychological document, and, as a story, 
is frankly tedious. 


The Straight and Narrow Path, by Honor Tracy (Methuen 12s 6d). 


4 —_ STRAIGHT and narrow path between right and wrong” is an 
| enchanting and (we are told) authentic phrase from a sermon 
exhorting the congregation to stay on it. A very English professor 
(in Ireland for a rest cure), a parish-priest, two opposing solicitors, 
a kindly and bewildered land-lady, a somewhat détraqué peer, and 
indeed all the inhabitants of a small Irish village (we except a Mother 
aes provided plenty of material for an excellent comedy. 
«-  Unluckily the comedy at once becomes a farce, and a rowdy one at 
that; what would have been welcomed as friendly mockery turns into 

spite; it is a coarse mind which permits itself to jeer at any expression 

of religion; and quite alunjuilie that the most sacred names proper 


to any faith should be introduced into a vulgar caricature. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A Critical Study of his Life and Writings, by 
F, C. Green (Cambridge University Press 27s 6d). 
T° DESCRIBE Rousseau as an attractive and admirable character 
would be evidence of an eccentric taste. But he is certainly of 
| _ interest to the psychologist. And as a philosopher he is of great historical 
importance. We can be grateful, therefore, to Professor Green for 
giving us this fully-documented Life which incorporates so much new 
| material that it supersedes all previous biographies, not only Morley’s 
Rousseau (1873) but also the most recent French biography. The 
| author, who is Professor of French Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh, does not, indeed, set out to supply a thorough philo- 
- —__ sophical examination and evaluation of Rousseau’s ideas. Nor is he 
concerned with the latter’s influence on subsequent philosophers. But 
a critical analysis of Rousseau’s writings is interwoven with the account 


{ of his life. 
The author tells us that according to the records of the deplorable 


institution at Turin where Rousseau was received into the Catholic 
Church (a short-lived conversion) the future philosopher “was 
rebaptised—which is unusual in the case of a Protestant.” Does 
rebaptised mean baptised “conditionally”? If so, this is the normal 
practice in the case of a Protestant. 
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Three Winters Cold, by Fr. Philip Crosbie (Browne and Nolan 155). 


S$ AN ADVENTURE STORY more absorbing than fiction, this 
A\tuittiant narrative of Christian heroism in Korea is something else 
also: it portrays a way of life that can be lived in other climates and 
conditions by every soul in earnest to follow the “more excellent way.” 
From the first chapter to the last we see that life being lived by Fr. 
Crosbie and his heroic companions, lived day by day by men who, to 
be true to it, faced even a death of untold horror. Where everything is 
so admirable, it is difficult to isolate individual incidents, and almost 
impertinent to praise. This epic of Christian devotion is memorably and 
fittingly summarised in the Postscript in which the author, not limiting 
his charity to his fellow-victims, prays alike for “captives and captors, 
their guards, their Mystery Man, their Tiger. May there be none of us 
who will not find Him at the end.” 


~—- YY Aristotle, edited and translated by John Warrington 
Dent 7s). 
The Betrothed, by Alessandro Manzoni, translated by A. Colquhoun 
(Dent 75). 
W; WAVERED between gratified surprise and awe when Messrs. 
Dent sent us “For Review” Aristotle’s Metaphysics, a work on 
which our earlier essays had been received by our tutor with tolerance 
or cynicism but never, we thought, with enthusiasm. It savours of 
the sublime, almost of the elemental—like a cricketer passing from the 
nervous nineties into immortality by hitting the fast bowler out of the 
ground—that Everyman’s Library should issue as its thousandth volume 
a new translation of this unique work. The Library which has thus 
celebrated its Golden Jubilee in a mood of greatness has shown over 
the years a reasonably sure and catholic taste in its choice of the cele- 
brated books which have sold forty-two million copies since the 
Library’s foundation by the late Ernest Rhys in 1906. It is surprisin 
that room has not yet been found for R. B. Cunninghame Graham's 
eat book on the tage reductions, A Vanished Arcadia; it would 
“ an infallible best seller. But certainly the public is indebted to 
Messrs. Dent: for although the price of the volumes has increased 
six- or seven-fold even since 1916 (the increase does not exceed the 
rise in costs), the value of great books does not change. While copies 
of pictorial iy gm lack something essential and “revivals” of 
great films betray the imperfect technique of even the greatest of the 


ioneers, a cheap reprint of a great book remains for ever “‘the precious 
fife-blood of a master spirit.” 
A brief introduction by that great Aristotelean scholar, Sir David 
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Ross, enhances the value no less than the distinction of this volume. 
Mr. Warrington had based his excellent translation on Sir David's 
edition of the text. By such devices as the rearrangement of the fourteen 
| books in logical order, the provision of books and chapters with titles, 
the numbering or lettering of sections and subsections, the relegation 
of Aristotle’s digressions to footnotes, and the expansion, contraction 
or rearrangement of some sentences, he has greatly clarified the argu- 
ment and done everything possible, short of copious annotation, to 
enable every man to appreciate this incomparable work. 

\ Everyman's No. 999, Alessandro Manzoni’s The Betrothed (I Promessi 
Sposi) needs no introduction to our readers. Others besides Sir Walter 
Scott have judged it the greatest of all novels and, though it has been 
variously interpreted, that good judge, John Betjeman, read it as “an 
assertion of the fallen state of man, how he can do nothing of himself 
but only through the grace of God.” Archibald Colquhoun has here 
rendered the definitive text into the nicely calculated variety of styles 
+ which it demands, with a colloquial but dignified English pre- 
dominating. The work is introduced by the translator’s informative 
and balanced Preface. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, THe Montu. 


Dear Sir, 

Since writing my review-article, The Problem of Borley Rectory, 1 
have got into touch with Dom Richard Whitehouse, the sole primary 
witness of the Foyster incumbency. He informs me that it is his intention 
to publish a full account of the phenomena he observed and refute 

the attempt in The Haunting of Borley Rectory to explain his evidence 
away. The publication of this important document will be most 
welcome. 

That after a cleansing seance held at the Rectory by a spiritualist 
group in 1932 the phenomena practically ceased for the remainder of 
the Foyster incumbency is explained by The Haunting of Borley Rectory 
by the fact that arrangements to spend the greater part of the week in 
London had removed Mrs. Foyster’s motive for producing them, 
to drive her husband from the Rectory. This may possibly be true, if 
the motivation is understood to have operated subconsciously. A more 
likely explanation, however, is one or both of the following: an 
inhibiting suggestion exercised on Mrs. Foyster by the seance—for 
she believed in spiritualism: a psychophysical alteration in herself \ 
bringing her mediumship to an end. 

Yours faithfully, 
| E. I. WATKIN 
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if THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
i WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES 
By 
$3: THE REV. CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 
He Cloth. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. net 


“Here at happy last, we have in one compact, well-printed volume 
of 476 pages, the twelve fascicules which delighted us from 1913 to 
1935. Fr. Lattey, whom God preserve and reward, is alone respon- 
sible for a volume which his brothers in religion have helped him to 
produce. . . .’’—Catholic Herald. 
“‘The production throughout is first rate; the book is a pleasure to 
handle, and the price in these days is extremely reasonable. The 
translation is the work of ten scholars. Their general aim was above 
all to be faithful to the original, to present a translation intelligible 
33: to the modern reader yet retaining a certain archaic flavour which 
333 many still think essential to the dignity of the inspired word.’”’— 
2: published by 
233 SANDS & Co. (Publishers) LTD. 
15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 
and at 76 Cambridge Street, Glasgow 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


O.W.S. & BARTLETT, LTD., 25 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W.1. 
eFor the provision of all Church Furnishings. Complete schemes of 
redecoration or alterations carried out. Write for advice and estimates. 


rer OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, S.W.1. Term begins 8th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish language, literature and culture. Library 
of about 10,000 volumes. Courses at Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 


HE MONTH. Subscriptions may be taken out for a year (32/6) or six months 
(16/6). Greetings Card with your name will be enclosed in the first copy. 
Write to Manresa Press, Roehampton Lane, S.W.15. 


E SETTLEMENT OF THE HOLY CHILD, POPLAR, E.14, destroyed by 
bombs, can now be rebuilt. There will be rooms for resident workers, 
club-rooms ; a lecture- or committee-room; reading-room, etc. Work will be 
done as before among the sick, parents and children; all forms of welfare work ; 
means for athletics; summer and other holidays. Gifts urgently asked to supple- 
ment the compensation due. 


PING AT HOME. Work accepted and completed with care and efficiency. 
Barbara Downs, Somerville, Wayside, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


Charge for insertion of smal] advertisements, 5d. per word, minimum 5/-, prepaid. 
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University of London Extension Lectures 


NEWMAN CENTRE 


31 Portman Square, W.1 Welbeck 9958 
(Details from the Registrar) 


University Extension Diploma in Sociology 


2nd year Social Structure of Contemporary Britain 
W. A. MAGUIRE, B.Sc. (Econ.) 


4th year Social Philosophy Miss S. O’HARA, Ph.D. 
University Extension Non-Diploma Courses 
An Introduction to Philosophy Rev. G. E. EKBERY, D.Ph. 
Metaphysics and Natural Theology 
Rev. EDWARD A. SILLEM, Ph.D. 
The Philosophy of Biology J. A. WILKIE, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
The Philosophy of Physics 


Rev. LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P., M.A., D.Phil., S.T.L. 
The Psychological Basis of Moral Behaviour 


An Introduction to Theology Rev. CHARLES DAVIS, S.T.L. 
The Christian Concept of Man_ Rev. H. P. C. LYONS. S.J., D.D. 


The Greater Pauline Epistles 
Rev. D. J. LEAHY, Ph.D., D.D., L.S.S 
The Book of Genesis Rev. R. C. FULLER, D.D., L.S.S 
and Rev. P. R. GIFFIN, B.A., L.S.S 


A CURRENT ACCOUNT 
with The National Bank will provide 
you with all the amenities of a modern 
banking service. The bank has branches 
in London, the Provinces and throughout 


Treland. 
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NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day is 

that the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has a 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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